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Wheat Variety 
Selection 


By Forest W. Beall 


Chicago Board of Trade; 
Functions Described 
By William G. Catron, Jr. 


Prices Under 


Free Trade 


By Paul de Hevesy 














and travel we do! Night and day our bulk They like the other advantages, too, such as: 
flour trucks are on the highways delivering e Elimination of sack costs 
International’s “Bakery Proved” Flours to pro e Reduced plant housekeeping costs 
gressive bakers all across the country. e Better utilization of space 
The big reason is that more and more bakers _ ° Reduced flour inventory and warehousing costs 
are recognizing the economy, convenience and For more information on “Bakery Proved” Flours 
dependable uniformity of ‘Bakery Proved” !” 6u/k, contact your International representative. 


Flours in bulk. When you think of bulk flour, think of... 


wee Mnternational 


MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


@ 
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Today's Best Value... 


A J-H ENGINEERED 
BULK FLOUR PLANT 


Bulk flour handling is gaining every day. 
Bakers want this kind of service and they 
are going to get it. 


Yet there is as much difference in efficiency 
between some bulk flour plants as between a 
1920 and a 1959 automobile. Truly modern 
flour handling can save you many times the 
difference in investment costs. 


So whether it be bulk storage and loading 
facilities in your mill or a bulk transfer 
station at some strategic point, it will pay 
you to have a well-engineered Jones- 
Hettelsater plant. 


Call us today for plans and estimates. 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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How Ben Hinds helps make 


Commander Larabee Gotten! 10 j EIU ff (om 




















Dial ''O" for Operator Ben Hinds .. . he'll connect 
you with the best-blended bakery flour ever 
to grace an oven. 


“First step in baking tempting, golden 
loaves,’ says Ben, control center operator 
at our Monarch plant, “‘is getting your 
flour right. Day in, day out... any 
season of the year .. . our flour is 
consistently tops in uniformity, per- 
formance and real baking quality. 
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"It's triple blended .. . as wheat... as 
special flour stock .. . and, last, as your 
custom bakery formula. Whether it’s one car 
or a dozen... every batch is blended to § 
your own specifications. As many as half a 
dozen individual blending flours add their 
distinctive characteristics to create the 
one fine flour perfect for your baking 
requirements. And... every ounce is 
electronically metered . . . double checked 
with stop-watch accuracy. 


"Our special ‘daylight’ blending system 
eliminates hot flour. It means milling ‘round 

the clock ... cooling flour in air conditioned 
bins before it’s used. Long runs, of course, are extra 
uniformity insurance ... bring you consistently better flour. 


“All this adds up to ‘creative milling’—another reason 
leading bakers find Commander Larabee better to buy from.” 


Ky 
COMMANDER i 40H Bakery Flours! 


LARRABEE \ 
1 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND - MINNEAPOLIS 


June 30, 1959 
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GERMAN TEAM — The five-man 
German ‘wheat team" that is in the 
U.S. to acquire broader knowledge 
of Great Plains wheat spent June 
29 in Chicago. F. C. Bisson, North- 
Miller correspon- 
dent, reports their impressions on 


western special 


Page 7 


IN COLOMBIA— 


south- 


NUTRITIONIST 
Joellene Vannoy, one-time 
eastern representative of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, is back in the U.S 
after a 14-month tour of duty as a 
nutritionist for the Millers Nationa! 
Federation in Colombia. Her work 
and her comments are re 
ported by George E. Swarbreck 
editor of The Miller, in a feature 


there 


appearing on 
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BOARD FUNCTIONS—Functions of 
the Chicago Board of Trade and 
the best way in which persons in 
the milling industry can make 
use of grain exchanges are de- 
scribed by William G. Catron, Jr 
president of the Eckhart 
Chicago, and a dir- 


Chicago Board of 


a vice 
Milling Co 
ector of the 
Trade on 
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VARIETY SELECTION—A _ discus- 
sion of present day selection of 
wheat verieties (the author states 
this is based solely on yield) by 
Forest W. Beall, deputy administra 
tor of price support for the Com 
modity Stabilization Service, U.S 
Department of Agriculture, begins 
on 


Page 14 


WHEAT PRICES—Pau! de Hevesy 
discusses wheat prices under free 
trade in this issue. Mr. de Hevesy 
was a member of the Hungarian 
diplomatic service for 25 years and 
was his country's permanent dele 
gate to the League of Nations and 
to the International Labor Office 
He was a member of the wheat ad 
visory committee and of the com 
mittee on postwar reconstruction 
of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs in Britain. He now 
makes his headquarters in London 
and his attracted 


world-wide 


writings have 


attention His article 
starts on 
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REGULAR FEATURES 
* 


Editorials 
Wheat Market 
Mostly Personal 


Convention Calendar 
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Two GRAIN EXCHANGES 
TO CLOSE JULY 3 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange and the Chicago 
Board of Trade will be closed duly 3. 
This is a departure from normal pol- 
icy of the markets which is to re- 
main open on the Friday preceding 
and the Monday following when a 
holiday, as the 4th of July, falls 
on a Saturday. Meanwhile, no deci- 
sion on whether to remain open or to 
close had been reached by the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade at noon 
June 30. However, it was reported 
that the KC board will probably 
close futures trading July 3 and keep 
the cash trading session going. This 
is normal policy for the KC board 
around July 4 because this time co- 
incides with the peak winter wheat 
harvest movement in the Southwest. 





MNF Invited to Give 


Views on Inferior 
Wheat Varieties 


CHICAGO The Millers National 
Federation has been invited by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
submit its views on a proposed list 
of wheat varieties that are subject 
to discount under the 1960 loan pro- 
gram. These are the varieties deter- 
mined to have inferior milling o1 
baking quality 

Millers who think that additions 
should be made to the list are re- 
quested to address their comment to 
Fred Mewhinney in the Washington 
MNF. Any suggestion will 
be summarized and passed on to 
USDA, an MNF announcement said 

The list is as follows 
Red Winter 
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Compensatory Payment Plan 
May Arise Following Veto 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — With Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's swift vetoing of 
the wheat bill—though the veto 
Was expected, the suddenness of his 
action was found surprising by 
many observers—farm legislation 
on similar lines in the near future 
appears to have been thrown into 
discard. The President ruled on a 
House bill which was re-incarnated 
by the Senate and there is no 
chance that the legislators can 
override the veto. 


However, there is a large and im- 
minent danger that the compensatory 
payment farm bill for wheat and 
cotton may arise later this congres- 
sional session 

The corn-cotton bill enacted by the 
closing session of the 85th Congress 
now appears to set the stage where 
the entire cotton crop will be in the 
possession of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture after Aug. 1, 1959, where- 
in Commodity Credit Corp. is ordered 
to sell all its holdings, including old 
crop stocks, at approximately 71% 
of parity 

If and when this condition occurs, 
it would mean that trading on cot- 
ton in the big contract markets would 
be frozen at the government resale 
price—meaning that their utility 
would cease as hedging markets 


Wheat 


If this occurs 


Markets Unaffected 


there could be a ter 


rific fight to do something to fre 

the two major cotton exchanges i 

New York and New Orleans. The 

owevetl would not iffect 

mtract markets since 

narrow avenue of price 

nce the new compensa 

would provide free mar 
new crop wheat 


Pressure for a compensatory pay- 





FTC Report on 10-Year Growth 
Of Big Supermarkets Released 


WASHINGTON — The Federal 
Trade Commission has released a 
preliminary report on the concen- 
tration of business within the food 
distributing industry, disclosing 
that the big volume merchandisers 
—the stores with more than 11 out- 
lets—have expanded business by 
approximately 118% since 1948 and 
are now showing a total sales vol- 
ume of more than $50 million. 


“TC inquiry now under way 

ed from independent 
source complaints that the big super 
market chains reflected unfair 


retail 


com 
petition because of collusive price ac 
tion and concentration of this econom 
ic powel! 
No Conclusions Given 

This FTC re port 
However 
terial was previously 
to the House Small Business Commit- 
tee No. 5 which is under the chairman- 
ship of Roosevelt (D., Cal.) 
The committee revealed that it had 
access to the preliminary FTC ma- 
terial which it collected from ques- 
tionnaires submitted to the big chain 


reflects no con 
this reporting ma 
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made available 
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FTC says the volume market share 
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But a most gnif it item 
FTC report at the volume market 
operations do not refie iny substan 
tial change in profit 
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report on 
npared with 
1958 still profi on sales at 
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ment plan might arise from consider- 
ation of the extension of the Sugar 
Act of 1948, which sugar interests 
now appear to think desirable. It is 
understood that American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation officials are urging 
the domestic sugar interests to with- 
hold pressure to extend this act this 
year since the Sugar Act contains es- 
sential provisions of the compensa- 
tory payment theory 


Amendments Feared 


AFBF fears that a floor con- 
sideration of the Sugar Act at this 
session might lead to amendments 
which would include cotton and 
wheat as compensatory payment com- 
modities 

This diversion in the farm law may 
seem on the surface ridiculous in view 
of the administration attitude to price 
supports 

But the administration position is 
currently being sustained by substan- 
tial congressional support from large 
urban areas who say the farm pro- 
gram is expensive and does not reduce 
the cost of the food basket to the ur- 
ban housewife 

Compensatory payments——-presum- 
ably appropriated annually direct 
from the treasury by act of Congress 

may reflect in lowered costs of cot- 
ton materials and wheat products to 
the consumer, although they would 
be paying the difference between the 
farmer sales price of their crops and 
the level of support available at the 
time the farmer sold his crop 


Greater Urgency 

Compensatory payments may take 
on greater urgency, if as suspected, 
the cotton-corn bill enacted last year 
does have the stagnating effect on 
the cotton contract markets which 
this reporter contemplates 

It must be suspected that since the 
Sugar Act is essentially a compen- 
satory payment plan to domestic beet 
sugar producers, if approved in es- 
sence by Congress, it would be diffi- 
cult to halt amendments which would 
make cotton and wheat available for 
similar treatment 

The belief that a compensatory 
payment measure might lower retail 
might win back support 
from the urban congressmen who now 
refuse to go along with the high price 
support levels of the farm bloc now 
Congress 


food costs 


before 
But at the same time the wise men 
in the farm bloc decline to support 
a program geared to the compensa- 
tory payment plan. They know that 
farm income would then be geared 
to the temper of Congress in author- 
izing annual appropriations. Southern 
congressmen fear the net effect of 
such annual appropriation requests 
which would be necessary to make up 
the difference between the market 
price and the price support level 
guaranteed by the government 
The compensatory payment folks 
would gain on one side but lose on 
the other. Certainly the White House 
would veto a compensatory payment 
bill no matter how low the level of 
support provided, and the farm bloc 
might also concur in the veto 
Meanwhile, one must not discount 
the possibility that the compensa- 
tory payment plan may be the final 
issue before this Congress adjourns 
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Wheaten Products May Lose Their Guilt Complex Now 


T WAS LAST APRIL when Ezra Taft Benson, 

secretary of agriculture, revealed to members 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of America, in 
convention assembled at a Washington hotel, that 
“our people may have gone too far in reducing 
consumption of grains and potatoes.” 

If the research which is now going on bears 
out this statement to full truth, it could be indeed 
a tremendously important nutritional fact for the 
flour millers and bakers. 

The Wall Street Journal has reported that 
nutritionists at the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s main research center at Beltsville, Md., are 
quietly adding sugar to the lengthy list of foods 
suspected of causing trouble in the heart and ar- 
teries. This is a new area of controversy in which 
we do not propose to get involved, because more 
tests will have to be undertaken before the truth 
of the matter can be ascertained. Yet the baking 
trade cannot face this investigation without an- 
xiety because sugar is a vital ingredient of many 
of their counter offerings. 

However, in its story, the newspaper added a 
statement of considerable significance to the flour 
and baking trades when it said: “At the same time, 
they're [USDA nutritionists] putting such starchy 
foods as bread and potatoes back on the list of 
pantry staples that people ought to eat more of.” 

To appreciate fully just what new thinking is 
on the horizon for the flour millers and bakers, it 
is necessary to recapitulate Mr. Benson's April 
statement to ARBA. He said: “There has been 
much concern in recent years about the amount of 
fat in the diet and its relationship to heart trouble 
Our nutrition scientists in the department believe 
that our people in general may have gone too far 
in reducing consumption of grains and potatoes 
Recent research now suggests that if a larger 
share of the carbohydrate in our diets is derived 
from starch—such as provided by wheat, corn or 
potatoes—-we may not have to be so concerned 
about the kinds and amounts of fats we eat, so 


long as total calorie requirements are not ex- 
ceeded.” 

In the past few years, many Americans have 
become waistline conscious. They are preoccupied 
with the bathroom scale and the wall-to-wall mir- 
ror which effectively reflects the contour. And 
when the contour is unpleasing and the scale 
flicks to the upper limit, it is bread which is cut 
from the diet—mainly because that article of diet 
has been badly maligned by people who don’t know 
what they are talking about. All food is fattening 
if you eat too much of it. 

Look at the way flour and grain cereals have 
suffered in this process of weight reduction. In 
1958, Americans consumed 146 Ib. of flour and 
grain cereals per capita, against 170 lb. in 1948 
and 204 Ib. in 1938 

There is no desire on the part of the grain 
growers, the millers and the bakers to re-assume 
a bigger share of the market at the expense of 
other producers and processors—most every food 
has been under one form of attack or another in 
recent years and the breadstuffs industries have 
had their share. On the other hand, there appears 
to be a strong chance that bread will be proven 
as an important part of the diet, innocent of the 
charges made against it in the past. It is a nutri- 
tional “must”. 

Though the vast majority of people in North 
America, and in many other areas of the world, 
appreciate the important nutritional values con- 
tained in bread, some well-intentioned dietary ex- 
perts have lent color to the theory that bread is 
bad for one or, at most, is fattening. In some 
medical conditions, bread does contain properties 
that are harmful, but such conditions are not wide- 
spread and can be controlled under expert medical 
care. But USDA, in its suggestions for a moderate 
cost food plan, includes enriched or whole grain 
bread at every meal. And that advice applies to 
the department's recommendations for senior citi- 
zens, too. There is proof positive of the value of 
bread as an integral item of diet 


Julius (Hot Diggetty Dog) Caesar 


ERSONALLY, WE HAVE never believed in 
P our deceased friend, Will Shakespeare. We 
are firmly convinced that it was another demised 
stalwart, Chris Marlowe, who wrote all those 
plays and sonnets. But had he chanced to live in 
the Elizabethan age, we would have put our gold 
pieces on Johnston Snipes, executive secretary ol 
the National Hot Dog Month Council, as the man 
who really wrote Shakespeare 

Millers, bakers and consumers! Lend thine ears 
to Master Snipes: “Shades of Julius Caesar! The 
month that Mare Antony named in honor of the 
Roman emperor is no longer y-clept July. Today 
it's National Hot Dog Month. Doth Caesar in his 
grave turmoil? Even though the old vanquisher 
never ate a hot dog, he knew its sausage progeni- 
tor. The Latin word for salt was saltus and was 
applied to salted and savored meat and came 
down to us in the words sauce and sausage.” 

What Julius and Marc, to say nothing of actor 
Will and playwright Chris, could not have antici- 
pated was that Americans in the “48”, unaided by 
the new states of Alaska and Hawaii, will put 
away 11 billion hot dogs this year and with the 
hot dogs they will consume almost as many buns, 


much to the joy of the flour makers and the bake- 
shop proprietors. And the rest of the world, rapidly 
becoming hot dog conscious, is adding millions 
more to this prodigious number 

But we will wager our doublet and hose that 
if Caesar had learned that the hot dog sausage 
would come without a skin, as they do today, he 
would to the lions at the Colisseum Master Snipes 
have consigned. Yet the hot dog lives on without 
a skin, in nakedness unashamed, and Caesar is 
dead and turned to clay 

On what have hot dogs fed that they have 
grown so great? That they please the taste of 
one and all and save the time of kitchen drud- 
gery? Of a surety. And can we imagine baseball 
without hot dogs? Or baked beans, or sauerkraut, 
or picnics, or little boys, or campfires or ap- 
petizing buns fresh from the bakers’ oven? 

The hot dog is a national institution. Caesar 
and the sausage belong to the history of the world, 
but the hot dog belongs to everybody 

So at the bidding of the poetic Mr. Snipes, we 
salute National Hot Dog Month and all that it 
stands for as a symbol of national prosperity and 
good eating 
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Export Program 
Sales of Wheat, 


Flour Reported 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
wheat and wheat flour sales, including 
International Wheat Agreement sales, 
registered for export payment with 
the Commodity Credit Corp. by com- 
mercial exporters during the week 
June 17-23, were as follows: 


Wheat under the payment-in-kind 
program, for the week 2,108,266 bu.; 
cumulative since July 1, 1958, 323.- 
676,884 bu. 


Flour under the cash payment 
program, for the week 490,337 cwt 
(1,135,033 bu. wheat equivalent); 
cumulative since July 1, 1958, 24,- 
686,660 cwt. (57,144,681 bu. wheat 
equivalent). Cumulative sales for 
the corresponding period a year 
ago, beginning July 1, 1957, totaled 
270,803,306 bu. wheat and 24,313,- 
488 cwt. flour. 


By agreement between buyers and 
sellers certain transactions are con- 
summated for recording against guar- 
anteed quantities under IWA. Other 
transactions are concluded outside the 
agreement. 

Cumulative recordings of US 
transactions through June 23 amount- 
ed to 80073090 bu. against the U.S 
1958-59 guaranteed quantity of 128,- 
757,000 bu. Canada has moved 81,957,- 
000 bu. of its guarantee of 100,295,000 
bu. The Australian movement totals 
15,596,000 bu. of a guarantee of 29,- 
493,000 bu. while Argentina, France 
and Sweden have moved 10,483,000 
bu. of their combined guarantee of 
36,709,000 bu 

Altogether 188,109,000 bu. of the 
295,254,000 bu. guaranteed for ex- 
porting countries under the agree- 
ment have been moved 

USDA also announced that the 
1958-59 quota assigned to Norway has 
been filled 


————@REAOD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pennsylvania County 
Having Surplus Food 
Records Inspected 


WASHINGTON 
Agricultural Marketing Service 
Department of Agriculture, are ex- 
amining surplus commodity distribu- 
tion records in Westmoreland Coun- 
ty, Pa., which reveal substantial un- 
explained government-do- 
nated food intended for needy fami- 
lies in that county, USDA has an- 
nounced. 

The Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Purchase and Supply, which 
under agreement with USDA, is re- 
sponsible for the distribution of the 
federally-donated food within the 
state, requested a check by AMS af- 
ter county officials and police 
discovered the loss. Two county em- 
ployees responsible for distributing 
the free food to needy families were 
arrested by local authorities on May 
7 and at present are awaiting action 
by the Westmoreland County Grand 
Jury. They are charged with larceny 
and fraudulent conversion 

As a result of the continuing in- 
vestigation, two additional persons 
were arrested by local authorities on 
June 18 on the charge of receiving 
stolen food. USDA has reported the 
matter to the Attorney General in 
order that he might take such action 
as he deems appropriate to protect 
the interests of the U.S. 


Auditors of the 
U.S 


losses of 


State 
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COMING SHORTLY ... 


For some time now, Gordon Grosh, a milling technologist at 
Kansas State University, has been studying more efficient methods 
for milling flour. Early indications from different types of milling 
procedures point toward higher quality flour and better baking 
results with lower quality wheats. 


On July 14, The Miller will publish an important 
paper on the possible uses of air classification and impact 
reduction in the milling processes. Associated with Mr. 
Grosh in his work were Dr. John A. Shellenberger and 
Prof. Eugene P. Farrell of K-State. Cooperation was pro- 
vided by the research laboratories and personnel of the 
Sharples Corp., Philadelphia, Pa.; the Entoleter division 
of Safety Industries, Inc., New Haven, Conn., and the 
Northern Utilization Research and Development Division 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Peoria, Ill. 


In conventional milling procedures, wheat is ground between 
large rollers and the material then is sifted several times to get rid 
of the outer layer (bran) of the wheat kernel. 

In his research, Mr. Grosh began tinkering with an 
“impact device" used by the milling industry for 15 years to kill 
insects in wheat prior to milling. The wheat is whirled around at 
high speed and then thrown at a stationary wall—the impact kills 
the insects. 

Mr. Grosh found that by boosting impact speed to 40,000 ft. 
a second, the kernels were smashed, just prior to being run through 
the conventional milling process. Ash content of such impact flour is 
considerably less than in the conventional method of milling. Ash 
content was about 0.03% lower, which means that if ash content 
of conventionally milled flour is 0.40%, the impact method would 
cut that figure to 0.37. Such a reduction would allow the miller 
either to extract more flour from a given quality of wheat—or to 
extract the same amount of flour with a lower ash content. The 
lower the flour ash the higher the milling quality of flour. 

A second phase of Mr. Grosh's work could mean even greater 
savings for the milling industry. The use of impact grinding within 
the milling process itself, combined with air classification of finer 
stock, could increase the capacity of flour mills, decrease the 
amount of equipment needed, and perhaps also improve baking 
quality. Such impact grinding appeared to produce a flour of 
markedly superior baking quality to that produced when ground 
with conventional rolls. 

Conventionally, stock is run through sieves to separate the 
material according to size. The smallest sieve size is 60 microns (a 
micron is a millionth of a millimeter). 

However, flour of less than 60 microns in diameter has marked 
differences in baking properties. Flour of less than |5 to 20 microns 
in diameter has high protein content, while in the 20 to 50 micron 
bracket there is high starch content, but low protein. 

Use of an "air classification'’ method of separating the ma- 
terial permits a miller to divide out this high protein flour. By add- 
ing this high protein flour to lower quality varieties, the K-State 
pilot bakery has obtained better loaf volume—up to 20% for bread. 

Mr. Grosh notes, too, that the capacity for milling and sort- 
ing by impact grinding and air classification machines is much 
greater than with conventional methods. 

Mr. Grosh recently was named a visiting scientist to the 
Federal Research Institute for Cereal Industry in Germany for 1|2 
months, beginning in September. He will continue his studies of 
milling methods there. 


THE EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE MILLER BELIEVES THAT THIS 
1S ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS EVER 
MADE IN THE FIELD OF MILLING TECHNOLOGY. 


IT IS MUST READING FOR 
EVERYBODY IN THE INDUSTRY. 
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ELEVATOR ADDITION—Completion of the 2.1 million bushel addition to 
the Corpus Christi Public Elevator is expected early in July, giving the eleva- 
tor a total capacity of 4.1 million bushels. The added capacity is provided by 
four 525,000-bu. steel bins connected to the main unit by an overhead conveyor 
system. The bins are equipped with aeration and temperature detection. Maxi- 
mum loading capacity to ship is 125,000 bu. hr. 


MNF Objections 
Fail; Weights 
Report Adopted 


WASHINGTON The National 
Conference on Weights and Measures 
has adopted a report of a special flour 
committee despite serious objections 
by the weights and measures task 
committee of the Millers National 
Federation. Basically, the report rec- 
ommends that flour packages must be 
full net weight at the time of intro- 
duction into intrastate commerce and 
that the proposed model law, state 
laws and even federal regulations be 
changed to incorporate this new pol- 
icy 

The MNF committee told the con- 
ference that these recommendations 
were impractical and that it believed, 
from legal opinion it had received, 
that the recommendations were un- 
constitutional in that they placed un- 
due burden on interstate commerce 

After restudying the problem in 
the light of the new developments, 
the task committee will make a re- 
port with recommendations for the 
industry to the MNF executive com 
mittee at its August meeting 


OREA S THE STAFF OF Lire 


Change in Interest 
Rate on Crop Loan 


Financing Announced 


WASHINGTON 
ment of 


The U.S. Depart- 
Agriculture announced 
that certificates of interest issued by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. to banks 
and other lending institutions partici- 
pating in the financing of 1959 and 
subsequent crop price support loans 
will, effective July 1, 1959, earn in- 
terest at the rate of 34% % per annum 

The rate currently in effect for in- 
vestment of funds in 1958 crop price 
support loans is 2%% per annum 
The increased rate will not apply to 
1958 crop certificates, which will con- 
tinue to earn 
annum 

Lending institutions which have in- 
vested funds in 1959 crop price sup- 
port loans prior to July 1, 1959, will 
earn interest on their investment at 
the present rate of 2%‘ per annum 
from the date of investment through 
and including June 30, 1959, and 34% 
per annum thereafter 

The regulations providing the terms 
and conditions under which financial 
institutions may certificates 
of interest and participate in the fi- 
nancing of price support 
grains and related commodities will 
be amended by publication in the Fed- 
eral Register of the rate applicable 
to 1959 and subsequent crop certifi- 
cates of interest 

The change in the interest rate an- 
nounced June 23 does not affect the 
rate of interest to be charged pro- 
ducers on 1959 crop price support 
loans. This rate remains at 342% per 
annum 


has 


interest at 2%% per 


receive 


loans on 


RYE EXPORTS CHANGE 
WINNIPEG 
rye drag behind 


THE STAFF OF re 


Exports of Canadian 
last year and the 
movement for the 10 months ended 
May 31, this year, at 1,291,000 bu 
compires with shipments of 1,973 000 
for the same period a year ago. The 
current total includes 191,000 bu 
shipped to the U.S. while none cleared 
to that destination in the same pe 
riod a year ago 











Austin T. Drake 


A. T. Drake to Head 
New Sturtevant Grain 


Processing Division 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Mill Co., Dorchester, has an- 
the formation of a grain 
processing division to be managed by 
Austin T. Drake, formerly eastern 
supervisor of technical sales for En- 
toleter division of Safety Industries, 
Inc. The new Sturtevant division will 
primarily on flour mill- 
industries—wheat, 
soybean and rice 
the company this 


Sturte- 
vant 
nounced 


concentrate 
ing and associated 
barley, 
joined 


rye corn, 
Mr. Drake 
month 
The announcement of the new di 
vision follows the May announcement 
of successful development of a new 
impact pulverizer, the Pulver-Mill, 
designed primarily for the fine grind- 
ing of materials this 
new mill, Sturtevant and 
centrifugal air classifier 
used in flour refining, and a rotary 
blender used in product formulation 
The company manufactures a com- 
plete line of processing machinery 
Mr. Drake, an active 
Millers 
with 25 


sott Besides 
engineers 


fabricates a 


Association 
member, 
years of ex- 


ot Operative 
to Sturtevant 


comes 


perience in flour milling and associ- 
ated industries, the last eight with 
Ientoleter Born in Loogootee, Ind., 
m July 16, 1915, he represents the 
third generation of a milling family 
Directly after completing his educa- 
tion, he started his milling career at 
the Marion (Ohio) Milling Co. His 
father, inventor of the Drake vacuum 

pirator, and brother both are mill- 
ing superintendents at the present 
time 

A prize-winning author of technical 
ind non-technical papers on milling, 
Mr. Drake has been vice chairman 
of District No (Ohio Valley Dis 
trict) of AOM 


J. Frank Elam, 
Founder of Chicago 
Milling Firm, Dies 


CHICAGO. J. Fi k Elam, foun 
der and form: president of Elam 
Mills; Ine., Chicago, died June 27 in 
a Geneva, Ill., hospital. Mr. Elam had 
been president the milling con 
cern, one of the few remaining proc 
essors ol whole grain wheat trom 
its founding until his retirement is 
1943. Survivors include his wife, Mrs 
Gladys Elam, and two sons, Frank 


B. and Walter Elam 
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GMI Announces Plans for Extending 
Milling Activities into Guatemala 





WAGE CONTRACT 
NEGOTIATED 


KANSAS CITY—The Commander- 
Larabee division of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. has concluded contract 
negotiations with members of the 
American Federation of Grain Millers 
on the same basis as contracts pre- 
viously signed with other mills in 
this area. (See The Miller, June 23, 
1959, page 6.) The agreements call 
for a 9¢ an hour wage increase, retro- 
active to June 15. Wages were the 
only feature of the contract open to 
negotiation this year. The agreement 
applies to the Commander-Larabee 
flour mills at North Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, Mo., and Hutchinson, Kansas. 





Joseph D. Crump, 
Bag Firm Head, Dies 


MEMPHIS, TENN.Joseph D 
Crump, president of the Semmes Bag 
Co., Memphis, manufacturer of tex- 
tile bags, died recently following a 
stroke. Mr. Crump was active in the 
work of the Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute and served as chairman of the 
organization’s meeting in Memphis 
in 1957. At one time he was associ- 
ated with the Chase Bag Co. and 
served as sales manager of its Mem- 
phis office. 

Sneao is 
LABELING REQUIRED 

HARRISBURG, PA.—The seed act 
of Pennsylvania has been amended so 
that after Jan. 1, 1960, any grain 
seeds that have been treated with a 
pesticide or any poisonous material 
shall be marked with the following: 
“Treated seed. Do not use for food, 
feed or oil purposes.” In case of 
poisonous material, the seed package 
must bear a poison symbol of a skull 
and crossed bones 
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MINNEAPOLIS — Don A. Stev- 
ens, vice president of General Mills, 
Inc., and general manager of the 
company’s flour division, June 30 
announced plans to extend milling 
of Gold Medal flour into Guatemala. 
“The company,” Mr. Stevens said, 
“has formed a Central American 
subsidiary with the name General 
Mills, Inc. It marks the second ma- 
jor step in the foreign operations 
of General Mills flour division.” 
About a year ago the firm estab- 
lished General Mills de Venezuela, 
S.A., at Caracas, to serve the Vene- 
zuelan market. 


Mr. Stevens pointed out that GMI 
brands have been favorably known in 
Guatemala for 50 years as they have 
in Venezuela. “We can now,” he said, 
“continue and expand our Guatemalan 
distribution with locally milled flour.” 

Agreement Completed 

GMI has completed a long term 
agreement with “Industria Harinera 
Guateialteca S.A., (INHSA) for the 
production of GMI brands in a new 
mill to open in July at Guatemala 
City. Mr. Stevens said the plant will 
feature pneumatic conveying, will be 
fitted with modern Golfetto equip- 
ment from Italy and will have facili 
handling wheat in bulk. It 
will have a capacity of 1,500 ewt. flour 
per day 

INHSA, formed by a group of 
Guatemalan businessmen with the aid 
and cooperation of the International 
Finance Corporation, will own and 
operate the mill. GMI will purchase 
all wheat and will supervise milling 


ties for 


in accordance with the company’s 
standards and formulas. Ultimately, 
Mr. Stevens said, GMI and INHSA 





ADM Reorganizes Corporate Structure 


To Emphasize Major Product Groups 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co, has put into ef- 
fect a new form of corporate or- 
ganization that stresses marketing 
of its four major product groups, 
agricultural, chemical, specialty 
and international products. John 
Hl. Daniels, president, in announc- 
ing the change, said that ADM’s 
12 operating divisions and two op- 
erating departments will be placed 
in these four major groups, each to 
be headed by an executive report- 
ing directly to the president. 

The reorganization means that 
ADM's standard products, of which 
there are more than 1,000, will be 
grouped now according to the mar- 


kets served. The board of directors 


has designated three executive vice 
presidents to head the three domes- 
tic groups 

Erwin A. Olson, administrative 
vice president since 1956, was named 


executive vice president of agricul- 
tural products; Walter G. Andrews 
former vice president and manager 


of the resin and plastics division, was 
executive vice president of 
the chemical products group; Richard 
G. Brierley, an executive vice presi 
dent last November, was ap- 
pointed executive vice president, spe 
cialty products group 

The directors 


elected 
since 


named Burton 

W. Schroeder, former vice president 

and manager of the chemical prod- 
ADM CHANGES, | 


also 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION FOR 1958-59 
POSTS GAIN OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 


Total U.S. wheat flour production in the 1958-59 crop year has climbed 
again, for the fifth consecutive time, to register 3.7% over the previous period, 
according to preliminary estimates prepared by The Northwestern Miller's 
research department. The crop year 1956-57 posted a gain of 4.8%, which was 
the best rise since crop year production began to come up in 1954-55. The 
1954-55 gain was 1.6% above the preceding year. Wheat flour production for 
the crop year just closed—with the final two days projected—is estimated to 
total 249.5 million hundredweight, compared with the official U.S. Bureau of 
the Census figure of 240.5 million hundredweight for 1957-58. There were 256 
working days in 1958-59 compared with 255 days in 1957-58. Average daily 
production in 1958-59 is estimated at 974,000 cwt. compared with the official 


figure of 943,500 ewt. for 1957-58, a gain of 3%. 


Total estimated crop year 


production of 249.5 million hundredweight compared with 236.7 million in 
1956-57, with 225.7 million in 1955-56 and 224.8 million in 1954-55. 
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also plan to join in the production of 
formula feeds in Guatemala 

Officers of the new GMI Central 
American subsidiary are: Mr. Stevens, 
president; Federico Gonzales H., vice 
president and general manager; M 
M. Benidt, John Finn, and J. H 
Green, all of GMI, vice president, sec- 
retary and treasurer, respectively, and 
Dr. Ernesto Veteri, assistant 
tary, assistant treasurer and 
counsel. Officials of INHSA are Don 
Felipe de Leon y Gonzalez, president, 
and Luis Prado, general man- 
ager 


secre- 


legal 


Jose 


Guatemala, situated 1,000 miles 
north of the equator, sends about 71°‘ 
of her exports to the U.S. and re- 
ceives approximately 65% of her im 
ports from this country. Her popula- 
tion, about 3.6 million is 
the Central American republics and 
is increasing by nearly 3% per year 
Annual flour consumption in the coun- 
try, now estimated about 36 lb. per 
capita, is growing steadily 


largest of 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kroger Reports Rise 
In Income, Sales 
Over Last Year 


CINCINNATI The Kroger Co 
reported net income for the first 24 
weeks of 1959 at $11,953,431, an in- 
$1,526,214 or 15% over net 
income of $10,427,217 for the 
period last year. Earnings 
equivalent to one and one third cents 


crease of 
same 
were 


a sales dollar. Net income is after 
provision for federal income taxes 
of $12,949,551 

Net income was equal to 97¢ a 
share of common stock compared 
with 85¢ a share in the comparable 
weeks of 1958 

Sales for the first 24 weeks ended 
June 13, 1959, totaled $868,191,208 


topping those for the first six periods 
of 1958 by 6: 


Kroger opened 36 stores dur- 


new 


ing the first half of 1959, compared 
with 35 during the same period last 
year. New distribution centers in St 
Louis, Roanoke, Va., and Peoria, III 
have been completed in addition to 
i new bakery in Detroit. Partial oc- 
cupancy of the Memphis, Tenn., dis- 
tribution center will begin this sum- 


Mey 


Sales for the four-week period end- 


ed June 13 totaled $143,745,342, an 
increase of S8 865,292 over sales of 
$134,980,050 for the same period in 
1958. The average number of stores 
in operation during the period was 
1404, compared to 1,396 during the 


1958 sixth period 

A quarterly dividend of 22'2¢ a 
share on common stock was declare¢ 
by the board of directors, payable 
Sept. 1 1959, to shareowners of record 
July 31, 1959 


W. A. 


in & STAF 


Bremer Dies 


WINNIPEG A retired superin- 
tendent of line elevators for the 
United Grain Growers, Ltd... W. A 

jremer, 76, died here recently. Born 


in Watertown, S.D., Mr. Bremer came 
to Canada in 1903 and homesteaded 
in Saskatchewan. Later he served at 
an elevator in that province and, 
after serving as superintendent of the 
elevator department of Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills, Ltd., he resigned 
to accept the position he held with 
the United Grain Growers at the 
time of his retirement 
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John F. Gerard, 
Retired Standard 


Executive, Dies 


BUFFALO—John F. Gerard, 65, 
retired vice president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. of Buffalo and a 
former president of the Buffalo Corn 
Exchange, died June 23 at Pompano 
Beach, Fla 

Born in Buffalo, Mr. Gerard start 
ed at the Standard Milling Co. as an 
office boy in 1914. He worked up 
to head of the grain department and 
in 1925 was placed in charge of the 
company’s grain department in New 
York 

Mr 
grain 
then 
manager of 


later in the 
Chicago and 
1939 as 
elevator 


Gerard served 
department in 
returned to Buffalo in 
the grain and 
division, a position he continued to 
hold after being elected company 
vice president in 1947. Before be- 
coming vice president, he had also 
served as assistant secretary 
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Tariff Commission 


Orders Hearing 


On Rye Imports 


The US Tariff 
ordered a he 
not ryé 


WASHINGTON 
Commission has 
to determine whether o1 
rye flour and rye meal are 
ly certain” to be imported 
U.S. in such quantities as to 
fere with the rye price support 
gram after June 30 

All interested parties will be 
opportunity, a 
ment said, to 
hearing in the 
tariif commission 
ington, starting at 10 

Interested parties 
pear at the hearing 
the secretary of the 
Donn N. Bent, in writing, at the 
commissioner's offices in Washing- 
ton, at three days in advance 
of the date of the hearing, the an 
nouncement said 


irin 


“practical- 
into the 
inter 


nro 


riven 
commission announce- 
present evidence at a 
hearing room of the 
building in Wash- 
July 13 
desiring to ap 

should notify 


a.m 
commission 
least 


Baker’s Improvement 
Program Tops FDA 


Enforcement Report 
WASHINGTON—A Maine 


$150,000 plant improvement progran 
place in voluntary actions 
by food manufacturers and ware 
housemen during May to make 
f preducing clean, wholesome 
is required by law, the Food 
Drug Administration said in 

report on enforcement 

FDA total reported 


improve following su 


baker's 
took first 


sure 


foods 


est 
pli ince said 
plant 
gestions 
$240,545 
The Maine baker deci: 
a new flour c 
possib'e insect infestation of his flour 
However, the evor he had 
in mind was part of completely new 
controlled 
and the 
ind a total 
while the 


report s 1d 


ments 
made by its inspectors 
7 | 
eu 


1 
mvevor t 
new con\ 


electronically 
iking dough 
financing 
shutdown of production 
done, the 


equipment 


total in 


for m 
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Texas flour 


rodent-proof steel 
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tanks with a s 
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age capacity of 
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is included 
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MNF CONVENTION 
DATES CHANGED 


CHICAGO—The 1960 convention of 
the Millers National Federation will 
be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, May 8-11, the federa- 
tion has announced. These dates re- 
place the May 16-18 dates which were 
previously announced. The federation 
statement commented that: “We feel 
sure that millers will prefer the ear- 
lier dates.” No dates have yet been 
fixed for the 1961 convention in 
Washington. 





Clayton W. Johnson 


Named Manager 
Of Export Firm 


TOLEDO Clayton W. Johnson 
Larchmont, N.Y., has been named 
manager of Mid-States Terminals 

an organization being set up in 
Toledo by five farm cooperatives to 
ship grain through this port via_ the 
St. Lawrence Seaway 

Mr. Johnson 
in the Toled 
ins He 


shipments for 


office 
Build 

grain 
which 


space at 


has opened an 
Board of Trade 
will be supervising 

Mid-States 
leased 250.000 bu 
Norris Grain Co., which has a marine 
leg for loading ships on the Maumee 
River. Already the organization 
shipped out 500,000 bu. on three 


has 


storage 


has 
ves- 
sels this season 

The firm hopes to build its own ele- 
vator to utilize the port in the near 
future, Mr. Johnson said. However 
no definite plans have been drawn up 
vet, he said 

Members of the ( 
the Ohio Farmers G1 
toria; Ohio Equity Exchange Co 
Lima; the Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Association In Cc Ohio 
Michigan Elevator Exchange (Ci 
Lansing, and the Indiana Farm Bu 
reau C Indi in ipolis 


rporation ire 
iin Corp., Fos 


Numbus 


operative 

Mr. Johnson was formerly associa- 
ted with the Crofton Grain Co., New 
York, in the cash grain and barter 
brokerage section. He also has worked 
for Harris Upham and Co., New York 
inager of the commodity divi 
Sit ind for R Cummingham and 
Co., Inc... New York, in grain 
merchandising 


as m 
cash 
Mr. Johnson is a native of 


ipolis and managed a 
tor in Minnesota at 


Minne- 
country eleva 


one time 


Visiting German Team Impressed 
With Chicago Grain Operations 


By F. C. BISSON 
Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 
CHICAGO 

“wheat tean 


country 


The five-man German 


which has been in this 


since June 13 in the interest 
of acquiring broader knowledge of 
Great Plains wheat spent June 29 in 
Chicago, with the major portion of 
the morning devoted to a 
the Chicago Board of Trade 
various departments 
the team made an 
the Southwest, in 
facilities at both Gal 
Houston, Texas, as 
field trip 

wheat p1 


tour 
ind its 
service Prior t 
ts irrival 
extensive 


cluding 


here 
tour ol 
port 
vestor nd 
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the heavy 
that 
They 


number of larg 
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ind labora 


The Millet 


1 in those areas. (Se« 
June 23, 1959, page 5.) 
The team < 
Wilhelm Sch 
of the re 
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Masuhr 
Associatior of German mercial 
Mills; Heinrich Bar Assoc 
ition representative; Johannes Pohle 
Oberregierungarat, Federal Ministry 
for Food, Ag and F 
ind Pieter C. G. Berben, Economik 
Analyst, American 
|. Breme Germany 


r the 
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Braunschweig; Hans 


the National 


Con 
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EXECUTIVES TOUR PLANT—Executives of Sterwin Chemicals of Canada, 


Ltd., tour a new plant at Aurora, Ont., 


which will handle manufacturing for 


Sterwin, Sterling Drug Mfg., Ltd., and other Sterling affiliates. The plant, on 


17 acres of land, is located 25 miles from Toronto 


Pictured, left to right, are: 


L. R. Patton, Sterwin, Ltd., sales manager; C. IL. Kennedy, Sterwin office man- 
ager at the Aurora plant, and Robert S. Whiteside, president. Heading the list 
of dignitaries participating in the dedication ceremony for the new plant were 


Matthew Dymond, minister of health for Ontario, and ¢ 


member of Parliament. 


4. Cathers, dominion 
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about 
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riod.” Quizzed as to 
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Prof. Schaible stated that 


Germany produces 


ovel 
only 


int of wheat 


Showing considerable personal in 
terest in the visit of the German mill 
ing team to the U.S. is Fritz Schiess, 
Buhler Mill Engineering Co., Minne- 
A member of the team, Prof. 
Friedrich W. Schaible, now director 
of the newly established German Mill- 
ers School at Braunschweig, was Mr. 
Schiess’ tutor at the milling school at 
Dipoldiswalde, near Dresden, in 1982- 
34. 


ipolis. 
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NEW ARGENTINE PRICES 
BUENOS AIRES New minimun 
ducer prices for grains in 1958-59 

recently announced by the Ar 
nt. They are as fol 
hard and durum) 
$1.92 bu oats, 664 
ey, $1.18@1.29 bu., and 
The new producer prices 
to 83° higher than iy 
p year 
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Burst of Soft Flour Bookings 
Heralds Initial Activity 
In New Crop Offerings 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


Northwestern Miller Market Editor 


A BURST of soft wheat flour buy- 
ing late in the seven-day period 
ending June 29 served to usher out 
the old crop year and, at the same 
time, heralded the first new crop 
bookings of significant size. By con- 
trast, hard winter wheat flour sales 
were only hand-to-mouth as millers 
and bakers scanned the markets for 
the peak movement of new wheat 

Soft wheat flour buyers had _ nib- 
bled at new crop offerings for a 
couple of weeks, with cookie and 
cracker bakers the only one bold 
enough to step forward and buy in 
any quantity. But over the week end 
of June 26-29, when mills began to 
push more aggressively for other soft 
flour business, the interest quickened 
Apparently, a 15¢ downward adjust- 
ment in cake and pie flours turned 
the trick, and by June 29 the buy- 
ing was on in earnest. 

Hard winter wheat sales on a new 
crop basis have been handicapped 
by the lack of a basic price level 
With storage facilities ample and new 
wheat in by the carload, there 
has been no incentive for millers 
to adjust prices downward, but rath- 
er for them to await a more definite 
working As a result, hard 
wheat flour last week were 
unchanged from the previous period 

An even greater disparity between 
buyers and sellers exists in the spring 
wheat mills area, where the new crop 
picture is overshadowed by 
in South Dakota, which cus- 
tomarily moves the first new crop 
spring wheat flour to market. Grow- 
ing reports of burned out wheat and 
hail damage sent buyers scurrying 
for spring wheat futures, and the 
whole price structure moved upward 
In the spring wheat flour 
prices rose 6¢ June 29, on top of 
the existing disparity of 40¢ to 50¢ 
in buyers’ and ideas of work- 
able levels 

Production by mills of the US 
week amounted to 97% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
106% the previous week and 97% a 
year ago 


roing 


basis 


prices 


severe 


damage 


process 
sellers’ 


last 


Spring Wheat Flour 
Prices Rise Sharply 


Spring wheat flour prices came un- 
der heavy pressure from the gloomier 
finally zoom- 
ing 6¢ in one step June 29 as buyers 
bid aggressively for distant wheat fu- 


crop outlook last week 


tures which, they now fear, represent 
a crop scarcity 
The rise in quotations, coming on 


Increases, placed prices 
of springs far enough out of line to 
discourage all but fill-in buying. A 
few spring wheat bakers and jobbers 
will probably be out of flour in 
weeks, and only a bare minimum is 
believed to have enough on the books 
to carry through the month of July 


top of earlier 


two 


With production of all spring wheat 
mills dropping steadily toward 
four-day runs, too, are ex- 
tremely hard to find, and prices re 
mained unchanged from the previous 


back 


clears 


week, with little inquiry to test quo 
tations 
Family flour sales have been in the 


doldrums since the completion of spe 
cial 


transitional business approxi 





mately two months ago. Shipping di- 


rections, too, have been very slow 
since June 15. 
Sales by spring wheat mills last 


week amounted to 30% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 44% 


the previous week and 35% a year 
ago. 
Shipments by spring wheat mills 


averaged 74% of capacity, compared 
with 69% the previous week and 88% 
a year ago. 

Production by spring wheat mills 
at Minneapolis was reported at 77% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
83% the previous week and 91% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
interior Northwest amounted to 91% 
of capacity, compared with 104% a 
week earlier and 110% a year ago 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
was 86% of capacity, compared with 
97% a week earlier and 104% a year 
ago. 

Quotations June 26, 100 lb. carlots, 
bulk Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
standard patent bakery flour $5.564@ 
5.66, spring short patent $5.66@5.81, 
spring high gluten $5.96@6.06, first 
clear $5.05@5.18, whole wheat $5.56 
@5.66; nationally advertised brands 
of family flour $6.70. 


Southwest Purchases 
Made on Small Scale 


All eyes are on southwestern flour 
markets in expectation of large scale 
bookings of new crop flour. So far 
neither bakers nor millers have 
evidenced any great interest in reach- 
ing a basis for such sales. As a result 
nothing but small scale p.d.s. business 
is being done 

Family flour sales also have been 
small. Usually at this time of year, 
millers book their distributors for 
varying periods ahead. But there has 
been some hesitation this vear because 
wheat values have held up better 
than expected, and there has been no 
harvest movement break of premiums 
to justify long term advance sales 

Clears have been in demand from 
domestic buvers. Starch manufactur- 
ers booked through August and would 


ee 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 














have gone farther ahead, but millers 
held back. Export business was light, 
with some purchasing being made to 
cover sales completed some time ago. 


Government buying also was done 
late in the week. 
Shipping directions are good and 


mills continued to operate at an ac- 
ceptable level for this time of year 

A few scattered p.d.s. lots summed 
up mill business at Hutchinson. A few 
new crop feelers came from bakers, 
but mills were in no position to quote 
firm prices in view of continued un- 
certainty as to free wheat offerings 
and quality. Quality is improving as 
the harvest moves north, but rains 
slowed field operations over a wide 
area. Shipping directions came sur- 
prisingly freely and operations were 
100° 

Wichita mills operated at 110% of 


capacity last week. Sales, of which 
about 65% were bakery flour, aver- 
aged 97%, compared with 50% the 


preceding week and 176% a year ago 
Shipping directions ranged from good 
to heavy. Prices were unchanged to 
o¢ higher 

Quotations June 26, carlots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter wheat short patent 
$4.9104.96, standard 95% patent 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Durum, Semolina Prices Strong; Sales 


Slow, Offerings Light, Directions Good 


URUM and semolina prices were 
strong in the seven-day period 
ending June 29 due to several fac- 
tors. Princ'pally, there was an acute 
shortage of durum offerings, 70 
for the week, or just about the light- 
amount for any previous com- 
parable week of the old crop year 
For another factor, manufactur- 
ers of macaroni and noodle products 
were en route to Bermuda for their 
national convention, with little time 
given to buying of semolina. As a re- 
sult, for the period were al- 
most nonexistent. Semolina was nom- 
inally quoted at $6.10 bulk, Minne- 
apolis, with little inquiry to test the 
quotation 


cars 


est 


sales 


Shipping directions and mill grind 
held up fairly well, averaging close 


to five days. However, with users 
way from their offices, both direc- 
tions and production are expected 


to drop sharply this week 


Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 96% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
110% the previous week and 105‘ 
a year ago 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis June 26 were: 

Choice No. | amber or better $2.41 @2.43 

Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.40@2.42 

Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.39@2.40 

Medium No. | durum or better 2.37@2.40 

Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.36@2.39 

Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.34@2.38 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week 

5-day wk Wily. % 

ca- pro- of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

June 21-28 162,500 156,797 96 
Previous week 162,500 "179.546 110 
Year ago 56.500 163,85 105 

Crop year 

production 

July 958-June 28, 1959 9,292,257 

July 957-June 29, 1958 8.911.757 

*Revised 
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Lighter Production 
Offsets Declining 
Millfeed Demand 


ILLFEED prices were strong 
the early part of the seven- 

day period ending June 29 and de- 
mand was fairly active. Midway 
through, however, supplies began to 
accumulate and prices sagged notice- 
ably. The only sustaining factor ap- 
peared to be a declining rate of flour 
mill production, which tended to off- 
set some of the lagging demand 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 48,249 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 52,153 tons 
in the previous week and 47,704 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago 

Minneapolis: Local offerings moved 
extremely well the early part of last 
week and then slowed abruptly about 
June 24, midway through the period, 
as mills stepped up offerings and 
resellers began to make millfeeds 
available 

As a consequence, weakness domi- 
nated trading the latter part of the 
week and through the close of mar- 
keting June 29. The only sustaining 
price factors as the new week opened 
appeared to be the short running 
time of the flour mills—barely four 
days here—and heightened demand 
for red dog 

The net result was a loss of 50¢ 
to $1.50 for both sacked and bulk 
bran and middlings. Increased feed- 
er demand from the Southeast helped 
pull red dog $3 to $6 higher in the 
local market 

Quotations June 29: Sacked bran 
$31.500@33 (50¢@$1.50 off), mid- 
dlings $36.50@37 (steady to 50¢ off); 
red dog $45 ($3@6 up): bulk bran 
$27.50@ 28.50 ($141.50 off), mid- 
dlings $324 33 (steady to $1 off) 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed 
in the week ended June 29 generally 
did not keep pace with production 
and prices showed weak- 
ening. Compared with a week earlier, 
however, prices were up slightly on 
sacked bran and $2.25 on _ sacked 
shorts. The weakness applied mainly 
to bulk middlings which were on 
track seeking a home. Mixer demand 
little better than coun- 
try demand. The harvest in this area 
is occupying the time of most farm- 


signs of 


is possibly a 


ers, a reason cited for lack of in- 
terest. Mill running time has been 
good, though down from the pre- 
vious week 

Quotations June 29, carlots: Sacked 
bran $29.25@30 (up 25¢), sacked 
shorts $37.75@38.50 (up $2.25); bulk 


bran $25.254 26 (up 75¢) 
$344 34.75 (up $1), bulk 
$30.504 31.25 (down $4) 

Ft. Worth: Demand was fair earls 
last week but hesitant on the de- 
clining market at the week end; 
offerings were adequate. Quotations 
June 26, burlaps: Bran $38, gray 
shorts $47, bulk middlings $41, de- 
livered Texas common points; bran 
unchanged, shorts and _ middlings 
$1.50 lower than at the same time 
the previous week 

Chicago: The news June 26 
was the completely contrary action 
of middlings and red dog on one 
hand and bran on the other. Mid- 
dlings were on fire the part of 
the week, and by June 24 were up $4 
ton before giving evidence of level- 

(Turn to MILLFEED, pag: 
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Wheat Futures Show Firmness 
Despite Rapid Harvest Pace 


HEAT futures displayed a 

fairly strong tone in the 
seven-day period ending June 29, des- 
pite the rising tide of new Southwest 
wheat and the rapidly advancing har- 
vest. The reasons for this included the 
ready access of growers to storage 
facilities in the hard wheat belt and 
the growing concern over damage to 
the developing spring wheat crop in 
the Northwest 

Closing prices of wheat futures June 
29 were: Chicago—July $1.8614 @ %, 
September $1.90 @%, December 
$1.95% @%, March $1.99@1.98%, 
May $1.965s; Kansas City July 
$1.86%%, September $1.8942, December 
$1.93, March $1.95%; Minneapolis 
July $2.11%, September $2.07, De- 
cember $2.07%4. 

Mills and merchandisers have ex- 
pressed widespread disappointment 
over the slow rate of new crop wheat 
selling in the Southwest, and the fact 
that such a situation augers of higher 
price levels to come. Since the harvest 
began, new wheat supplies have dis- 
appeared almost as rapidly as com- 
bining has advanced, apparently into 
storage, of which there is now ample 
facilities, in contrast with the short- 
ages of last harvest. 

In the spring wheat area, where 
price advances have been most 
marked, the chief factors pressing fu- 
tures appear to be drouth and hail 
damage in South Dakota, where new 
spring wheat is customarily harvested 
first. 

For mills of the Southwest, there 
is some hope for lifting of the wheat 
scarcity as harvesting moves rapidly 
into western and northern Kansas 
These areas are expected to yield a 
stronger protein wheat which, in turn 
may premiums and margins 
above loan rates 


force 
government 

The export market was extremels 
quiet all week, and indications are 
that it will continue in that vein until 
new crop offerings lead to new export 
arrangements between buyers and 
sellers. One item of interest was the 
report that South Africa may find it 
necessary to return to the ranks of 
wheat importing nations in the crop 
year just ahead 

Cash spring 
quite sparingly 


offered 


al- 


was 
week, 


wheat 
the past 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect June 29 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 55,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 164%¢ bu.; from St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 155,¢ bu. The 
above adjustments apply on flour sold 
and shipped from Canada to destina- 
tions designated with bills of lading 
dated prior to 1959 opening of Lake- 
head navigation. On shipments of 
flour from mills with bills of lading 
dated on or after opening of naviga- 
tion, reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 3¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1!,;¢ bu., Bay Port area 
1¢ bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 





though receipts at 893 cars between 
June 22 and 26 were somewhat high- 
er than the 787 cars received at 
Minneapolis the previous week. Com- 
petition for supplies pushed spot pre- 
miums up l¢ early in the week and 
before the period ended another l¢ 
added. Crop reports from im- 
portant spring wheat sections told 
of damage by drouth and insects, 
and this prompted buying in the 
option market. The basic July price 
at Minneapolis was about 2¢ higher 
and the September was up nearly 
i¢. Daily offerings were cleaned up 
readily at prices around 4¢ above a 
week before. Spring wheat flour sales 
picked up slightly, but were still be- 
low 50% of milling capacity. The 
iverage protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested last week was 
13.79%, compared with 13.99% the 
same week a year ago 

On June 26, No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring 
wheat, with ordinary protein, trad- 
ed at 3@7¢ over the Minneapolis 
July price of $2.09%; 11% protein 
4@8¢ over; 12% protein 6@11¢; 13° 
protein 13@16¢; 14% protein 18a 
21¢; 15% protein 21@24¢; 16% pro- 
tein 284@32¢ and 17% protein 364 
40¢ over the July future 

Continued light durum 
resulted in buyers edging bids high- 
er in all (See tables on 
page 8.) 

The approximate range of 
wheat prices at Minneapolis June 26 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


was 


offerings 


categomes 


cash 


1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


No 


Or Jinary 
Prote 
Prote 
Prote 
Prote 
Prote 

° Prote 


NMNNN NR 
awwnn — 
Vin Onnuwn 


Protein 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One 


One 
55 |b 


heavy 
under 58 to 


cent premium for No. | 


cent discount each pound 
DNS or | NS 
$2.18 
$2.28 
$2.39 


To arrive div. pt. basis ! 
8 Ib 3.5% moisture, 12% protein 
3% protein $2.23 14% protein 
c 


protein $2.31 16% protein 
% protein $2.47 
Premiums Weaken 
As 
in the 


ums 


wheat began showing 
southwestern market, premi- 
faded moderately Declines 
ranged frcm 2 to 4¢ in various pro- 
tein c while the op- 
tion remained about unchanged 
The biggest came in the 12 
ind 13% protein areas and tapered 
off in both directions from that point 
Wheat was rather hard to buy in 
the country and 
were appearing here and there. There 
pretty good demand for wheat 
of ordinary protein for storage and 
mixing purposes, with some of the 
higher proteins now beginning to 
show up from western Kansas points 
Generally speaking, the trade ex- 
pects ample protein on the new crop, 
wheat of desirable baking 
properties is running high in ash, as 
is the crop generally This 
problem for millers and bakers 


more up 


itegories basic 


losses 


Various concessions 


was 


but most 
poses a 
Har- 
vesting was delayed in spots by rains 
over the past week end, which will 
tend to hold up movement. But re- 
ceipts at southwestern terminals con- 
somewhat larger 
ago, when weather: 
ind other things combined to 
marketing 
wheat 


tinued on a scale 
than a veal 
strikes 
retard 


Ordinary closed June 29 at 


A Statistical Service Pr 


ovided 


Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Current 
Flour 


Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of al! 


mills in the U.S. expressed in p 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 
Pacific Coast 


Totals 


Percentage of total U.S. output 


US 


total! 


Estimated tota 
Accumulated 
*Revised 


production 


this month 


—Percentage of capacity operated 


June 21-28, P 
959 
86 
06 
84 
90 
97 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week 
capacity 
000 


000 . 


uM 
North D 


5-day week 
apacity 
494 500 
494 500 . 
456 900 
430,500 


SOUTHWEST 
Konsas City 
5-day week 
apacity 
750 
221/750 
750 


Representative Mills, 


ercentages 


June 21-28 
1959 
626,75! 
1,380,677 
549 496 
537,36! 
418.073 


3,512,358 
78.6 


4,468 649 
8,849 029 


revious June 2 
week 958 
97 104 
117 96 

0 4 
99 70 
94 13 


06 97 


Flour © ac 
output 
178,421 77 
190,653 83 
210,425 9 
139.576 59 

80 

82 


tivity 


nnesote 


akota 


Flour 
output 
448 330 
$15,322 
502,589 
3869 822 


Outside of Kansas 


City (Including Wichita ond Solina) 


5-day week 
capacity 


068 800 


Flour 
output 


29,613 


22-29, June 23-30 


June 25 
July 2 
1956 
620,803 
186,700 
476,036 
459,505 
304.427 


*Previous 
week 
705,975 
1.516.543 
541,309 
637,132 
438,552 


June 22-29, June 23-30 
s 1957 
713.014 
1,253,757 
561,273 
416.679 
363,612 


529,398 
1,020,489 I 
460,877 
345,312 
240,497 


3,839.5 3,308,335 2,596,573 3,047,471 
78.6 75 75 75 


4,664 874 
14,380,380 


Crop year flour production 
n 5-day week— -- —July | to—— 
June 25 
July 2 
1957 1956 1989 
7 90 37,329,898 
78 8? 73,122,147 
97 104 28 
60 8! 3 
69 86 2 


June 28 June 29 


1958 
35,776,806 
66,006, 243 
153,555 27,907,768 
).089 785 27,847,714 

$20,171 16,253,489 


77 90 





191,215,556 173,792,020 


Previous week 1,068 800 
Year ago 
Two years ag 


*1,253,306 17 
020,950 1,037,575 102 
1,032,000 617,579 79 
Five-year average 95 
Ten-year average 9! 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
493,500 
493,500 
487 500 
475,000 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
549 496 itl 
541.309 110 
$61,273 115 
460.877 97 

106 

102 


June 21-28 
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Year ag 


T 
iw years 
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average 
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Five-year 
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CENTRAL ANDO SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Oh Michigan 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern 


Wisconsin 
Tennessee 
Missour 


% ac 


tivity 


Flour 
output 
537,36! 
637,132 
416.679 
345,312 


5-day week 
capacity 
643,750 
643,750 
592.250 
570,250 


21-28 
ous week 
8g0 
yeaers 
ve-year 
year 
"Revised 


ago 
average 
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PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


5-day week 
capacity 
465,500 
466,500 
323,000 
215,000 


Flour % 


output 
418,073 90 
*438 552 94 
363,612 113 
134,232 62 
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Two years 
*Revised 
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shipment sold to Formosa, but 
will be shipped from California. Oth 
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the market this week 
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red winters. But with 
the Pacific Northwest crop two to 
three weeks late, exporters are 
yptimistic about getting much of the 
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ship 
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Scout Officer. Elected chairman of the Lincoln Home District, Boy 
Scouts of America, recently, was R. J. Kerber, plant manager for the Pills- 
at Springfield, Il. 


bury Co 


Catelli Ap pointments, Appointed to the board of directors of 
Catelli Food it Ltd., were Arthur Atkins, director of Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Consolidated Bakeries, Ltd., and other Canadian companies; 
John W. Tait, director of Ogilvie and other Canadian companies, and Albert 
Limoges, vice president, Habitant Ltd., Manchester, N.H., and 
of the the Habitant Co. in Canada. The appointments 
were announced by Paul Bienvenu, president of Catelli 


Soups, one 


original founders of 


More Competition. Proud parents of a new son are Mr. and 
Mrs. Melvin S. Sjerven of Minneapolis. Mr. Sjerven is Minneapolis represen- 
the Miller 
and 


Southwestern Jeffrey weighed in at 9 lb. 2 oz. to join 


Jay, 8 


tative of 
Diane, 10 


MNE Oftice Visitors. Visitors at the Chicago offices of the 
Millers National Federation were J. A. Mactier, president, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha, and C. W. Eckhardt, Industrial Utilization Com- 


mittee, Washington Association of Wheat Growers, on June 22 and Verne J. 


Barbre, chairman of the Washington Wheat Commission on June 25 


Association President, The organization 
planning coordinator of International Milling Co., Merlin 
C, Landberg, has been elected president of the Twin Cities 
Mr. Land- 
1951 and 
served as vice president of the organization last year. He 
graduated from the University of Minnesota in 1950 with a 


Personnel Managers Assn. for the coming year 


berg has been a member of the association since 





BBA in industrial relations and joined International in 
1951 in the personnel department. He became wage and 
salary administrator for International in 1952 and was 
made organization planning coordinator for the companys 


Merlin ¢ 


Landberg in 1957 
Combination Trip. The general sales supervisor and export 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., William C. Kueffner, has 


returned a combination business and vacation trip abroad 


manager of 


just from During 


the early part of his trip he visited several of the more important African 


markets. Then he proceeded to Dusseldorf, Germany, where he was joined 
by his wife. From there they toured Europe by car. Mr. Kueffner left his 
wife in London and returned to the U.S. Mrs. Kueffner remained to spend 
several more weeks touring England, Scotland, Italy and France. She will 


return July 2 on the Queen Elizabeth 


Transfer. The Pillsbury Co. has appointed Edward H. Direuf, its 
Louisville account manager, branch manager at Montgomery, Ala. Mr. Direuf 
has been with Pillsbury for 18 months 


New Position. Now with Eshelman Grain, Inc., at Columbus, Ohio, 


is manager of the grain division is Pan] Atkinson who resigned as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Norr's Grain Co. at Toledo. Eshelman owns 
and operates a grain elevator and feed plant. Mr. Atkinson held the Norris 
post in Toledo 19 years. Earlier he was in the company’s New York export 
flice. He is a past president of the Toledo Board of Trade from which he has 
ils resigned 


The chairman of Thomas Robinson & 


Position Accepted. 


Son, Ltd., Rochdale, England, flour milling machinery manufacturers, J. C. 
Robinson, has accepted an invitation by Sir David Eccles, president of the 
Board of Trade, a government ministry, to serve on a special committee which 
is to discharge the functions of the Cotton Board under the cotton industry 
bill now before parliament. Mr. Robinson completed his two vears of office 


as president of the Machine Tool Trades Assn. in March this year 


Visits in Kansas Now a full fledged accountant in California 


W. B. Madaus, veteran Kansas grain man, had to come back to observe har- 
vest on his farm near Elkhart and t sit old friends in the milling and grain 
trade in Hutchinson, Kansas. Mr. Madaus was for many years connected with 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterli the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson 
and the Gano Grain Corp., Hutchinson, before retiring to Whittier, Calif 


Chicago Caller. Catling on mill connections in the Chicago region 


the half of the week was E. Don Russell, sales manager for the William 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas 


last 


Milling 


Kelly 





“Ana Quintero” 


June 30, 1959 


Symbolizes 


Flour Promotion in Colombia 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Editor of The Northwestern Miller 


ERKY Joellene Vannoy, one-time 
P southeastern representative of 
the Wheat Flour Institute, is back in 
the U.S. after a 14 month tour of 
duty as a nutritionist for the Millers 
National Federation in Colombia. She 
has left behind her a new organization 
which is helping make the Colombians 
flour and bread conscious. The trade- 
mark—Ana Quintero 

The story started some three or 
four years ago. Gordon P. Boals, di- 
rector of export programs for the 
Millers National Federation, visited 
Colombia and realized that here was 
a potential market for flour because 
the per capita consumption was dis- 
mally low. It still is, but the demand 
is growing as the result of his pioneer 
work and that of Miss Vannoy and 
the locally-recruited staff. 

Mr. Boals has many other facets of 
activity to which his attention must 
be devoted and after he had laid the 
foundation—one of his tasks was to 
help form a bakers’ group in Colombia 

someone was needed to the 
work forward. That someone was 
Miss Vannoy whose services became 
available at the very time Mr. Boals 
needed expert nutritional assistance 

Joint Effort 

At first, the Colombian’ millers 
were suspicious of this “aid from 
America.” Financed in part by Public 
Law 480 funds, the local organizations 
now play their part in conjunction 
with MNF and the millers, yielding to 
the Boals line of quiet and logical 
persuasion, realizing that any growth 
in the demand for flour is as good for 
them as it is for the American mill- 
And it is good for the millers of 
other countries who search for export 
outlets—-the Canadians for instance 
when demand in any part of the world 
shows an increase 

The headquarters of the 
program is now staffed by three ex 
pert nutritionists—Alina Floren, Ce- 
cilia Olivera and Carolina Gutierrez 
and by two bi-lingual public relations 


press 


ers 


Bogota 


officers and translators Gabriela 
Correa and Filo Cubillos. There is a 
TV program every two weeks on a 
national hook-up-—the time is free 

and regular radio programs over the 


most powerful station in South Amer- 


ica. In addition, there are three col- 
umns of newspaper publicity every 
week, also without charge. The col- 
umns contain nutritional information, 
recipes and pictures covering foods 
of all types, but two thirds of the 
space is devoted to wheaten products. 
There is also free newspaper adver- 
tising for the demonstrations which 
the nutritionists give weekly in the 
supermarkets. Personification has 


characteriza- 
and the ads 


been introduced in the 
tion of “Ana Quintero” 
run something like this: 


Ana Quintero invites all the 
ladies of Bogota who are interested 


in feeding their families well to 
visit with the nutritionists at...” 

And the ladies do, indeed, visit in 
prodigious numbers. The richer they 
are, the greater is the demand for 
bread from members of Colombian 
families, Miss Vannoy finds. The 
progress of the country, economically 
is such that Colombians can afford 


more and better food. Says Miss Van 
noy: “In all the clubs and 
taurants, you will see the ladies eat- 
ing three rolls or four slices of bread 
at every meal, a sight to bring joy 
to the any miller, and yet 
they all have beautiful figures.” 
(Asked if this could be 
proof for the misbelievers 
misinformed who claim that 
fattening, Miss Vannoy stalled 
the preciseness of a graduate home 
economist, and credited the “beauti- 
ful figures” to the altitude and some- 
thing in the ladies’ metabolism 
did not pursue the subject further.) 
This 
ucts 1S a cooperative 
National Institute of Nutrition is 
playing an important part; so is 
ADEPAN, the bakers’ association and 
FEDEPAS, the pasta manufacturers’ 


best res- 


eyes of 


used as a 
and the 
bread is 
with 


so we 


campaign for wheaten prod- 


venture. The 


group. And Miss Vannoy has high 
praise for Dr. Henry Hopp, agricul- 
tural attache at the American Em- 
bassy in Bogota. Dr Hopp takes a 


great interest in the program and has 
been of inestimable help, Miss Vannoy 
declares 
The program is aimed four-square 
it the children, for the children are 
ANA QUINTERO 





Pictured during a visit to the home office of The Miller is Joellene Vannoy. 
Beside her is one of the many pamphlets in Spanish which use the personifi- 


cation “Ana Quintero” 
products to the people of Colombia. 





to tell the story 


ef good nutrition through wheaten 
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Functions of the Chicago Board of Trade... 
and the Way to Make Best Use of Exchanges 


By William G. Catron, Jr. 


O* of the chief functions of the A second important function of the pointed as needed. Some of the stand- Trade include wheat, corn, oats, soy 


Chicago Board of Trade is the Chicago Board of Trade is the cash ing comm are rules, arbitration beans, rye, soybean oil and meal, | 


mara 
recording and dissemination of the grain market. The board maintains a appeals, transportation, warehouse cotton and milo—the latter being a 
g sse! i 
continuous flow of market prices es- 


tablished by the buying and selling 
of futures contracts. When I say that 


weighing department and also an in- and weilgnin membership and real recent change from a grain sorghums 


dependent sampling and inspection’ estate. The Board of Trade Buildin contract 

service as a check for both the buyer was built by, and is still owned by Now, with this background, let's 
the exchange records price informa- and seller against an official Illinois the membership. It is considered to discuss the way in which we in the 
tion, I am reminded of the similarity 
with an electrocardiograph. With this 
machine the doctor records the beat 
of the heart. With our machine we 
record the beat of the market. The €rs Of grain and grain products from 


“DURAMBER” 
Z th 

“ 4 4 a 
doctor interprets his reading and ill over the world can be represented sescagie sia <a 

makes a diagnosis. But the exchange in the transactions that take place [° Company or corporation can be a EM i A 

: F ihe é membet as such Business entities 


makes no such interpretation. Instead each business day on our floo1 . . ' “ — 
: . > on gal membership privileges and ; 1CwW WI 

it disseminates the beat of the market Now, what is the Chicago Board of Pt FANCY No. I 

as issume membership obligations 


the prices determined in the trad Trade It is a commodity exchange through the registration of their pro Milled from Carefully Selected 


ing to persons who exercise thei per executives who are members AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


sme ‘termining whether th —————eeeeeeeeeeeeeseaeaaa«s> 
judgment in determining whethe ‘ Asvoene whe trensnets tasinees on the 


market will advance, decline or re ; . wee : ; 
wnring we ; P EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Catron is a trading floor of the exchange mus 
main static The exchange t 


self 
i ; ice side » Eckhs y be a member, including n y tel 
neither buys nor sells-—it is simply a Yiee president of the Eckhart Milling , Miser - icludin ve Acces AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
. . . Riateete F 7s —— . phone men essengers of! runners . . sat 
market place Co., Chicago, and a director of the ; Age mrsess. nnd Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
. 7 ‘ me U i ¢ CC i? i) lis * 
This price information, which is Chicago Board of Trade. He presented 


quoted daily by press and radio, is this report at the recent meeting of ; : i of Trad 
~ " “1 to Oar ol race ( 


state-operated inspection department be one of the top office buildings in nilling industry can make best use 


By the operation and maintenance of Chicago today 


both a futures contract market and es 
Ps Personal Privilege 
a cash grain market buyers and sell- 
Membership in the Chicago Boaré 





i 
of Trade is a personal privilege and 











of great service to our economy since’ the National Soft Millers Assn. at out ) » world’s future 
it is used by farmers, grain mer- Roanoke, Va. tra ’ ; this is usually ir 


chants, processors, distributors and : of 25 billion per yeat In the American Ace 


many others as a basis for buyin sat nda ' me 3 872.000 

.} ro anita ties ; 1 

and selling cash commoditie is we er : eee eee ; itu contracts were traded on 16 . 

pricing products and byprod- Com : sd members who are anil commodity exchanges in the A superior bread 
ucts. Owners of grain all along the ocated in 37 states and 12 foreign f these, Chica Board of fl illed i 

i i I ‘ hnicago -oard of . . . 

marketing route have the opportunity ri These members are drawn ‘ = aan our, milled In one 
‘ from all phases of grain ac 1 I usiness acco er or vel ’ ’ 

to shift the risk of ownership to spec i! ill pha e t grain activity ae hall err es - , : of the VW ests very 

ulators in the futures market ) 100 to 500 5 on the tradin ‘ Chica ha ti f q I 
wr cet ) I< gre pn | 0 > . 

By reason of this system of futures oor ON % iverage day. The associa nest Tour mulls, 


as for 


trading the flour milling industry is On IS §0\ 1 by a chairman and ake 1 997 an7 OD Desiean tike 
afforded the opportunity of hedging : 1d Sec vice chairmen and 15 s th ; un "| nes | nt ntior 
an important segment of the over-all te ll elected by the members , Sa 
risk in the operation of a processin 
plant No one has yet devised a sys 
tem that permits a processor to pass onorary It is a self-governing body 


completely along all grain risk. S« operating under the system of rules 


Eckhart Milline Co. follows the pra ind regulations which have been de- All Grades 


tice of using futures contracts against oped over the years. The directors 
our cash grain inventory or require 1 change a regulation but only a 
ments, thus shifting this part of the Vote of the members can change a 


rice risk into the market and givi , 
oti gaacte rspdcmcngiane Hssipetcocdeliy - 1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


us protection against an unfavo rie iministration of exchange affairs 


‘ice change. I'll go into this ; vit i the hands of a paid staff of 
ier GIA on ea ened, deek I eax tad UG oe GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


ed to mention the matter of hedgin nt roe Screws poding-! staff members WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


while we were speaking ft functions ire uded by about 25 regular com 


American Flours, Inc. 


n futures NEWTON, KANSAS 
in and five directors are or, 
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elected annually, and all positions are 














of futures markets 1 >; with special committees ap 











Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand 1-7070. 


Sz BURRUS WII RS Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. a x cmon’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—sE. M. SUMMERS 
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of exchanges such as the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 
I am going to use wheat futures 


as an example but all other grains 
have generally the same mechanics 
of operation. There are some excep- 
tions such as milo being deliverable 
at Ft. Worth, Texas and, of course, 
the soybean oil and soybean meal 
markets operate under a system of 
delivery by certificate from a pro- 
ducer of these products. Now first of 
all we should consider—what is a 
wheat futures contract? What are we 
trading in? The contract in wheat 
calls for delivery of hard red winter 
wheat, yellow hard winter wheat, soft 
red winter wheat and northern spring 
wheat. The basic contract price is for 
a No. 2 grade with certain premiums 
and discounts specified under the rules 
of No. 1 and No. 3. The contract price 
is basis in store Chicago elevators 
which are registered for delivery, and 
such elevator must furnish live trans- 
it billing protecting the proportional 
rate to the East out of Chicago. 
There is aiso provision for making 
track delivery with inbound cars, but 
storage in an elevator must be ob- 
tained by the party making this type 
of delivery. Starting July 1, all land- 
locked elevators who become regis- 
tered as regular for delivery must 
agree to place any grain so delivered 
in their houses in a position for water 
delivery if the buyer so requests 
either by the actual movement of the 
grain crosstown to a water house or 





Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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by the switching of warehouse re- 
ceipts thereby giving the buyer the 
opportunity for water shipment. 

Bear in mind that this is a seller's 
option as regards the details in satis- 
fying this futures contract. That 
means that the seller has the option 
of delivering on any day of the month 
in the expiring futures, has the privi- 
lege of choosing the type and grade 
of wheat he will deliver under the 
rules, has the right to choose the 
elevator in which receipts will be sur- 
rendered and also can control the 
type of tonnage backing up the grain. 
Subject to these rights of the seller 
the buyer, however, does definitely 
know what he has purchased in a 
contract market. 


Essential Mechanics 

These mechanics of delivery of ac- 
tual grain to satisfy a futures con- 
tract are essential for the conduct of 
the futures delivery market, even 
though only a very slight percentage 
of the volume of trade is ever satis- 
fied in this matter. As we all know, 
futures hedges are used both in a sale 
against excess grain stocks and as a 
purchase against sales commitments 

Another matter to consider is the 
use of spreads. Spreads can be used 
to capture carrying charges, such as 
might exist between the July and 
December or the July and March at 
a time before actual harvest starts 
and before a mill has had an oppor- 
tunity to buy cash grain from a new 
crop. For a simple example, we see 
that a mill can buy the July and sell 
the December future and then as 
harvest grain is purchased sell the 
July and be hedged in the December. 
Later when flour is sold as a 
the December is 
in and the hedge consummated 


season 
bought 
This 


progresses 


is just one example and obviously 
there are innumerable possibilities 
and complications in the use of 


spreads or the selection of the proper 
futures month in which to hedge 

It takes all branches of the trade 
and also independent speculative in- 
terest to create a properly function- 
ing liquid market in futures. It should 
be pointed out that the often ma- 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
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To insure uniformity e 


To increase absorption 


fo improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


lt pays to talk to King Midas 
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* Or get a better value 


Or be in better hands 


when you are ready to buy flour 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








ligned speculator truly serves an eco- 
nomic function in his willingness to 
either buy or sell based on his best 
judgment, as without this type of 
trader two commercial interests 
would be forced to meet in the pit 
with matching orders. I think it is 
obvious to each of you the extent to 
which this would impair the liquidity 
of the market. 


Growing Pains 

Even though our institution is more 
than 111 years old, we still feel grow- 
ing pains—a natural phenomenon for 
a dynamic institution. Our current 
ones are caused by the tremendous 
changes expected due to the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

I'm proud to say that when civic 
officials in Chicago remark on the 
slowness with which industry is 
adapting to the new waterway, they 
always say “except for the grain 
trade.” And this is true. As one exam- 
now Chicago can accom- 
million bushels in 


ple, as of 
modate over 58 
elevators adjacent to the water. 

We are in a unique position—grain 
can move to our terminal market via 
rail, truck or water for transshipment 
into ocean going vessels. Geographi- 
cally, Chicago is a terminal for our 
tremendous inland waterway and rail 
systems, as well as a key port in the 
new seaway 

Only time will give us all of our 
answers on the seaway. Certainly the 
marketing pattern for soft wheat will 
change with export shipments made 
possible from Great Lakes ports. This 
seems a time to take active leadership 
in helping to shape the transportation 
picture of the future; a time for re- 
thinking of policies and practices; all 
the while preparing ourselves to make 


greatest possible uses of the econ- 


omies that the seaway will afford 
The railroads already have shown 
their intention to institute competi- 


tive rates, and we must be ready to 

reshape our activities to take advan- 

tage of the new rates afforded us 
BREAC 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Function of Bakery 
Service Man Topic 


At AACC Gathering 


KANSAS CITY—A panel discussion 
on the functions of a bakery service 
man was the feature of the June 
meeting of the Kansas City Section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists 

Members of the panel were James 
Bennett and Larry Marnett, C. J 
Patterson Co.; James Doty, Doty 
Technical Laboratories; William 
Green, Continental Baking Co., and 
Glenn Hargrave, the Paniplus Co. 

During the business meeting mem- 
bers of the section voted to extend an 
invitation to the Pioneer Section of 
AACC to hold its final crop reporting 
meeting in Kansas City. The date and 
place of the next meeting were not 
set 

Among those present for the meet- 
ing was Dr. John Johnson of Kansas 
State University, Manhattan, who is 
president-elect of AACC 


BREAD iS THE STAFF F LIFE 


IWA REGULATION 
WINNIPEG—In accordance with a 
dated May 29, 1958, and 
amendments to it, Class II 
flour may be booked with the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board for shipment after 
July 31, 1959. Sales already made or 
subsequently made may be 
transferred to the 1959-60 Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, if the agree- 
ment becomes effective for that crop 
year and the recipient country is a 
member of IWA 


circular 


sales of 


sales 
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Walter vice 


assistant 


Goldschmidt, 
president, Continental Grain Co., left, 


presents a $50 check to Russell G. 
Jung, Commodity Credit Corp., as 
first prize in the Grain Exchange In- 
stitute 22-week course. 


Grain Exchange 


Institute in Chicago 
Graduates 114 Students 


CHICAGO—-A total of 114 students 
of grain and its marketing was grad- 


uated this year by the Grain Ex- 
change Institute. They received their 
diplomas at annual dinner and gradu- 
ation exercises held for them by the 
Association of Commodity Commis- 
sion Merchants. The affair was held 


in the Grill Room, Chicago Board of 
Trade building 
The institute, a non-profit organiza- 


tion, has just concluded its 21st year 
and during that time has graduated 
a total of 3,141 persons engaged in 
many different phases of the grain, 
flour milling, soybean, corn and oat 
processing businesses. James P. Reich- 
mann, institute president, presided at 
the dinner and Richard M. Withrow 


president of the association, made the 
presentations to the students 
Topping the honor roll 


was Russell 


G. Jung of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. with a mark of 97.71 for the 
term. The next three high marks 
were made by loge! W Spencer ot 


Mitchell-Hutchins Co.; James Carson 
of Chippewa Paper Products Co. and 
Edward McBroom of Central Soya Co 


Hot Spot Appoints 


General Manager 


MOINES D. C. Stixrood, 
president, electronics division, Nep- 
tune Meter Co., recently announced 
the appointment of 
S. A. Mitchell, Jr 
as general man- 
ager of the Hot 
Spot Detector, 
Inc., Des Moines. 

Hot Spot was re- 
cently  incorpo- 
rated into the elec- 
tronics division of 
Neptune, along 
with Revere Corp. 
of America and 
Electronic Signal *%- 4. 
Co. 

Mr. Mitchell, formerly comptroller 
and assistant to the president, as- 
sumed his new duties May 15. In ad- 
dition to his duties as general man- 
ager, Mr. Mitchell will continue as 
corporate treasurer and secretary. 

“Creation of the division brought 
about the need of a broader manage- 
ment group,” Mr. Stixrood said. “Also, 
this closer cooperation between the 
three electronic subsidiaries of Nep- 
tune will result in a strengthened 
marketing and manufacturing struc- 
ture for the three departments.” 


DES 





Mitchell, Jr. 
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Rise in World Flour Trade Continues 
In 1957-58; Exports Under Programs Up 


International 
which has been 


WASHINGTON 
trade in wheat flour 
increasing for five years, rose to 

tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, in 1957-58, according to a report 
by the Foreign Agricultural Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The total for 1956-57 was 5,059,- 
687 metric tons. In 1953-54 the total 
was 4,370,000 metric tons 

During the 1953-54/1957-58 period, 
exports of the U.S., Canada, Australia, 
France and West Germany consti- 
tuted more than 85°% of the world 
total 

In 1957-58, the U.S. accounted for 
38% of the world’s exports of wheat 
flour, Canada 19%, Australia 10.1%, 
France 10.2% and West Germany 
11.2%. Of the remainder, Italy a 
counted for 5.6% and Spain 3 
These seven countries supplied 97% 
of the world’s exports of wheat flour 
during the year 

Only One Decrease 
major flour experting 
countries, only Australia’s exports 
decreased during 1957-58. Australia’s 
flour exports ol 574,468 metric tons 
in 1957-58 were 362,000 tons less than 
in 1956-57 because of its poor 1957 
wheat The decrease was com 
pensated for in international 
primarily by greater French and Ger- 
man exports. The U.S. share of the 
world flour exports declined from 


Of the five 


crop 


trade 


markets for U.S. flour, and the 
Philippine Republic, Japan, and Viet- 
nam-Laos-Cambodia the best in Asia 
Cuba continues to be a good market 
in the Central America-Caribbean 
area 

The quantity of flour moving in in- 
ternational trade under special gov- 
ernment programs has shown a steady 
1955. In the 1955-56 
million bushels 
were exported 
accounting tor 


increase since 
marketing year, 6 

(163,296 metric tons) 
under U.S. programs 
12% of the total U.S. flour exports 
In 1956-57, the amount increased to 
20 million bushels (544.320 
tons)——27° of the total U.S. exports 
In the last marketing year (1957-58), 
exports under government 
programs again rose, reaching <6 mil 
lion bushels (707,616 metric 
33° of the U.S. flour exports 


metric 


special 


tons) ofr 


Totals Given 

For the three-year period 
1957-58, U.S. flour 
to 204 million bushels (5 415,232 
ric tons). Of this million 
bushels (1,416,232 
out undet 
grams. A 
(10%) 


1955-56 
exports amounted 
met 
total, 52 
metric went 
government pro 
total of 5 million bushels 

under Title I of Public 
Law 480; 7 million bushels (13°) 
under Title II of Public Law 480; 12 
million bushels (23°) under 
102 of Public Law 665 and 28 million 
bushels (54%) Section 416 of 


tons) 


special 


moved 


Section 


under 


under Sec- 


1 million bushels or 8.5 
l bushels or 


tion 402; and 9.1 million 
76.1% under Section 416 
have 
or share of US 


Fk xports under Section 116 
represented a 
flour exports unde govern 
ment programs, amounting to 55 in 
1956-57; 65 1957-58, and 76.1 
the current 


special 


mths of 


in the first six m 
marketing year 


BREA s “© STAPF ’ re 


Richardson Names 
New District Manager 


CLIFTON, N.J.—The appointment 
of A. E. (Gene) Stephens as district 
manager for Colorado and the south- 
ern half of Wyoming, was announced 
by tichardson Scale Co., Clifton 
manufacturer of automatic weighing 
machinery. 

Mr. Stephens has served the firm 
for a number of years in a sales and 
service capacity at Wichita, Kansas, 
ind is now covering the new territory 
which was formerly covered under an 
arrangement concluded at the 
1958. The purpose of this new 
office is to provide direct factory rep- 
resentation for the Richardson line 
matic weighing and propor- 
tioning equipment 


agency 


end of 


of aut 


will be opened in Den- 
will be associated 
with the regional district office at 
Wichita, Kansas, under the direction 
f the central region manager, Harry 
Shaw. 


A new office 
vel Operations 


Canadian Weekly 
Food Expenditures 
Average $22.70 Family 


OTTAWA Weekly food expendi- 
tures reported by sample families in 
five Canadian cities in 1957 averaged 
$22.70 per family or $6.56 per person 
This shown in advance figures 
based on a sample survey in the five 
released recently by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
of each week 
meat and fish, 
vegetables, 12% 
products, 12 for bakery 
real products, 5 for fats and 
frozen food, 
roceries for home use, 
for foods purchased and eat- 


was 


cities and 
On the average, 28% 
ly food dollar 
15 for 
for dairy 
and ce 
i] 


went for 


fruits and 


ous for eggs, 1 for 
ic 


wr other 


ay from home 





REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


HASE 
BAGS 


There's None Better/ 





LOUIS, 
MO 


the Agricultural 1949 
For the first six nths (July-De- 
cember) of the current marketins 


39.8% in 1956-57 to 38° in 1957-58 Act of 
Canada's remained the same _ with 
19%, France's from 5.5 n 
1956-57 to 10.2% in 1957-58, and year the US. flour exports totaled 39 
West Germany's share increased fror million bushels, or 1,061,424 metric 
6.5% to 11.2 Of this, 12 million bushels (326 

A little one-half of the 992 metric tons) were exported undet 
annual export movement of flour has government 
been to European and Asiatic coun 1.2 million 
during the two marketing under Title I; 558,000 bu. or 4.6° > un 
Italy, the Netherlands and the der Title II; 76,000 bu. or 0.6% 
have been the European barter (Title II of Public Law 
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Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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lows bushels or 10.2 
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years 
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best 


WHEAT FLOUR (grain equivalent): Exports by the United States, Canada, 
Australia, France, West Germany, and others, 1951-52 - 1957-58 





. 
* . 


« . 
1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 +; 1954-55 4 
: 1,000 : : 1,000 : : 1,000 : : 1,000 | O] mM! y 


Country 





: 1,000 : metric: 1,000 : metric: 1,000 : metric: 1,000 : metric 


bushels: tons :bushels: tons :bushels: tons :bushels: tons 





. 
: : 


United States ...: 47,546: 1, : 47,546: 1,294 : 36,744: 1,000 : 47,840: 1,302 


the priceless quality in flour 


Canada ...ececoeet 50,816: 1,383 : 57,063: 1,553 : 47,583: 1,295: 42,218: 1,149 


Australia .......3 36,229: 986 : 39,940: 1,087 : 34,943: 951 30,093: Bly 


10,288: 280 14,293: 389 : 21,679: 590 


FYance ceccccccce 12,236: 333: 


yours always with... 


Germany, West ...: 1,543: 42: 3,344: 91: 2,388: 65: 1,727: 47 


Others ........+0t 16,535: 21,899: 506: 24,618: 670: 21,605: 588 





182,028: 4,954 


eceecmerrm Acime-Evans Flours 


World total ..1162,957: 4,435 





Country 


: 





1,000 : : 1,000 
metric: 1,000 : metric: 1,000 : metric 
tons :bushels: tons :bushels: tons 


ANGELITE- cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


: 1,000 : 
: bushels: 





UnbGed SOatSS cccccccccccccccccced 


2,156 
1,077 


50,669: 1,379 79,229: 


7 o 


74,0021 2,014 : 
: CRACKER KIN G—crocker sponge flour 


ZL, soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KIN G— 100% 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


963 : 39,573: 


: 
Austral9a ccccccccccccccccoccccce’ 


: 


Canada ....0..-. 37,368: 1,017 
: 


2 t = ° 
937 : 21,128: 575 ° 


30,607: 833 


FEOROO occcsccsccccccccccccccccet 26,0888 720 8 10,2518 : 21,128: 2/ 975 


. 
: 


13,007: 354: 12,052: 328 


460 


Germany, West ...csesecccccesecest 


: 
: 


: 

23,332: 635 
: 

648 


oo oe of 06 08 0 os of 08 


: 
19,805: 539 : 23,810: 
: : t : 


$185,923: 5,060 :208,190 


: 
OCNSTS cccccccccccccccccccccccces’ 16,9023 





World total ........sesseseesotlThpGhls 4,753 5,666 Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 





L/ Preliminary - subject to revision. 2/ Excludes groats, semolina, and macaroni. 











RODUCTION of the different va- 
rieties and classes of wheat in 
the U.S. has shown a changing pattern 
for many years. Such changes are 
becoming more frequent and exten- 
sive as the knowledge of plant breed- 
ing and selection is reflected in an 
increasing number of improved and 
adapted varieties 
A look at the figures on production 












of wheat by varieties over several 

years will show how extensive this 

*hange has been , 
chang classes. 





In 1919 the historic variety Turkey 





‘presented 99.4% of > al acre- - 
wesc i 7 d hase o hes 7 ul ‘ ” 2 _ Wheat to hard red winter wheat. The 
1954 r os bs - a é 3 i "a Se Y most notable of these shifts insofar 
_ oy ae ae oe eo as total production is concerned in 


the total and there were eight other 


recent years has occurred in Illinois 
represented with a larger 


varieties 


- and Missouri where the proportion 
Screase None of these, however, had of soft red winter wheat in the total 
as much as 20% of the total and they wheat acreage has declined about 
were almost exclusively varieties that 50%. It is significant that most of 
had been developed since 1940 this decline has occurred since 1945 
Growth Declines The major hard red winter wheat 
In the case of soft red winter wheat, variety produced in those states is 
the leading variety in 1919 was Fultz Pawnee which in Illinois had 57.9‘ 
with 23.5% of the total acreage. By of the total acreage in 1954 and in 
1954, Fultz had declined to a mere Missouri had 44.7% of the acreage. 
7% of the total with 20 other varie- The Pawnee variety was first grown 
cag f ties being grown more extensively by farmers in 1942. Only .1% of the 


total acreage of hard red winter was 
in Pawnee in 1944. Its wide adapta- 
bility and increased yields had led to 
likewise been developed since 1940 a rapid increase since then not only 

Soft red winter wheat is produced in states mentioned but throughout 


primarily in 22 located in the the hard red winter wheat area 


None of these other varieties of soft 
red winter wheat had as much as 25% 
of the total and most of them had 


States 


eastern half of the U.S. In 15 of these In the early 1920's, substantial 
states, 95% or more of the total amounts of soft red winter wheat 
wheat acreage consistently has been were also produced in Kansas and 
devoted to soft red winter wheat. In) Oklahoma, but since 1949 their pro- 
nine other states there has been a_ duction of soft red winter wheat has 
significant shift from soft red winter been virtually zero. In Texas, pro- 
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Present Day Selection of Wheat Varieties 


By Forest W. Beall 


‘Unless there is a significant difference in the 
market price of a variety or a class, the farmer 
will base his selection solely on the matter of ex- 
pected yield. This perhaps more than any other 
factor has contributed to shifts that have occurred 
in the historic pattern of the production of wheat 


duction of other classes of wheat has 
increased to such an extent that the 
soft red winter wheat now produced 
is only about 5% of the total produc- 
This represents a decline from 
1919 


tion 
62% in 


Longtime Trend 

A picture of the longtime trend in 
the production of wheat classes can 
be gained by looking at the compara- 
tive production since 1919. During the 
ensuing years, hard red spring wheat 
production has consistently been with- 
in a range of from 20 to 24% of the 
total national acreage. Hard red win- 
ter wheat represented 32% of the 
total acreage in 1919 and during the 
period from 1924 to 1944 ranged from 
11 to 47%. In 1949 the figure in- 
creased to 54.2% and in 1954 to 
A reverse trend is noted in the 
case of soft red winter wheat. In 
1919 30.1% of the national acreage 
was represented by soft red winter 
During the ensuing 25 years, this fig- 
from 18 to 22% of the 


55.9% 


ure ranged 
total but in 1949 it dropped to 13% 
and in 1954 to 11.9% 

The total production of soft red 
winter wheat for the past 15 years 


has varied from a high of 231 million 
bushels in 1953, to a low of 159 million 
bushels in 1957. The average produc- 
tion over this period of years is about 
190 million bushels. The average pro- 
duction for the period 1949 to 1953, 
when marketing quotas were in effect 
only for the 1950 crop year, was 188 
million bushels, whereas the average 
production for the period 1955 to 
1958, when marketing quotas were in 
effect each year on a total acreage 
allotted of 55 million acres, is 179 
million bushels. The indicated produc- 
tion for 1959, based on the April crop 
is 179 million bushels. This in 
dicates that acreage controls have 
had little net effect on the production 
of soft red winter wheat. The 159 
million bushel crop produced in 1957, 
the lowest in the last 15 years, can be 
attributed primarily to the 
of wheat placed in the acreage 
serve of the bank 

Domestic disappearance of soft red 
winter wheat during the past 15 
years has ranged from a high of 189 
million bushels in 1944 to a low of 128 
million bushels in 1957. Excluding 
these two years, the range has been 
from 169 million to 137 million bush- 
els with the average being about 147 
million bushels. Production has av- 
ed about 43 million bushels pet 
in excess of domestic utilization 

The cash market price for No. 2 
soft red winter wheat at Kansas City, 
as a rule, varies only a few cents from 
the cash market price of No. 2 hard 
red winter wheat, ordinary protein 
This would indicate that the total 
supply of free wheat establishes the 
level of wheat prices for both hard 
and soft wheat. The variation of soft 
red winter wheat from this level of 
prices is governed to a considerable 
extent by the supply and quality of 
soft red winter wheat. If the price of 


report 


acreage 
re- 


soil 


erag 


year 
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soft red winter wheat differs ma- 
terially from that of hard red winter 
wheat, there tends to be a shift in 
the production pattern in those areas 
in which either class of wheat can be 
grown. 

From 1937 through 1952, the price 
of soft red winter wheat averaged 
between 1 or 2¢ bu. above that for 
hard red winter wheat. The largest 
amount by which the price of soft 
red wheat exceeded hard red wheat 
in the last 15 years was in 1945 when 
the price of soft red wheat averaged 
6¢ bu. above that for hard red wheat 
In that year, there was a strong ex- 
port demand for soft red winter 
wheat and 66 million bushels were 
exported 

Since 
winter 


1953 the price of soft red 
wheat has consistently been 
less than that hard red winter 
wheat. The greatest spread occurred 
in the 1953-54 marketing year when 
hard red winter wheat exceeded the 
price of soft red winter by 1l¢. This 
was primarily due to the larger sup- 


for 


OPAPP PPPOE 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Beall is 
deputy administrator of price support 
for the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
He originally presented this report at 
the recent meeting of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. at Roanoke, 
Va. 

Prono 
ply of soft red winter wheat which 
was dissipated by a vigorous export 
program in 1954, 1955, and 1956. Cur 
rent prices for hard red and soft red 
winter wheat are virtually identical 

The for the continuation of 
the 15 acre exemption from mar- 
keting quotas on soft red winter 
wheat is based on the assumption 
that much of this wheat is produced 
on farms with 15 acre or smaller 
units, and that the present production 
pattern is necessary to fulfill normal 
domestic and export demand. Further 
that the elimination of the 15 acre 
exception would have little effect in 
reducing the production of hard red 
winter wheat which constitutes the 
major portion of the wheat surplus 

In 1958 the production of all classes 
of wheat on 15 acre farms in the 22 
state area which produces 
the soft red winter wheat was ap- 
proximately 219 million bushels, of 
which 143 million bushels was pro 
duced under allotments and 76 mil- 
lion bushels was produced outside of 
allotments. In addition, approximately 
72 million bushels were produced on 
farms larger than 15 acres, bringing 
total wheat production in the 22 


case 


most of 


state 


area to approximately 291 million 
bushels 

Of this total, approximately 197 
million bushels were soft red winter 


wheat of which approximately 58 mil 
lion bushels were produced outside of 
allotments. The 1959 wheat acreage 
allotment in this area, based on nor- 
mal yield, will result in production of 
238 million bushels wheat. Some shift 
in production from hard red winte1 
Varieties in states such Missouri 
and Illinois would materially affect 
soft red winter wheat In 
volved in any such adjustment is the 
continuing necessity of keeping ex 
ports under government assisted pro- 
grams such as Public Law 480 under 
surveillance 

In addition, the areas in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, which formerly produced 
red winter wheat and are now 
producing hard red winter wheat could 


as 


supplies 


close 


soft 
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revert to soft red winter wheat pro- 
duction if there were sufficient in- 
ducement in the form of returns per 
acre. New higher yielding varieties 
of soft red winter wheat have been 
developed which promise to yield 
about as well as the hard red winter 
varieties currently being produced in 
these areas. If the price relationship 
which existed between hard red and 
soft red winter prior to 1953 were 
reestablished, there would tend to be 
more soft red winter wheat produced 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Illinois. Higher yielding varieties of 
soft red winter wheat will enhance 
such a trend. 

It must also be remembered that 
the acreage reserve of the soil bank 
program temporarily retired some 
land on which soft red winter wheat 
had traditionally been produced. Since 
this program has now expired, it is 
apparent that a considerable portion 
of this acreage is again being seeded 
to wheat 

Farmers are no longer bound by 
tradition in the selection of wheat 
varieties. In the 1920's and later when 
new varieties of hard red winter 
wheat were first developed, farmers 
were reluctant to change from the 
Turkey variety because of its wide 
acceptance in the Great Plains area, 
its known adaptability to conditions 
there and its historic contribution to 
wheat culture in the area. Such a 
feeling is no longer common. Farmers 
are ever on the alert for varieties that 
will increase their net income. Since 
there is little or no difference in the 
cost of production of different varie- 
ties, the net income to the farmer is 
determined by the yield per acre and 
the price per bushel 


Decision on Yield 

Unless there is a significant differ- 
ence in the market price of a variety 
or a the farmer will base his 
selection solely on the matter of ex- 
pected yield. This perhaps more than 
any other factor has contributed to 
shifts that have occurred in the his- 
toric pattern of the production of 
wheat classes. It thus becomes appar- 
ent that the major shifts in the pro- 
duction of different classes of wheat 
antedate the present price support 
programs and resulted from the 
velopment of new varieties and from 
changing economic patterns 

The 
export 


class, 


de- 


allotment, and 
affected the 


price support, 
programs have 
production of different classes of 
wheat primarily to the extent that 
they have affected available supplies 
of free wheat. In areas in which more 
than one class could be grown, farm- 
ers have been free to change in re- 
sponse to price or productivity of the 
different classes. In areas in which 
the type of farms or other economic 
factors favor the production of the 
permitted minimum 15 acres of wheat 
farmers have found it possible to be 
more flexible in their total production 
of wheat. If in these areas different 
classes of wheat may be profitably 
produced, the flexibility is reflected in 
greater or less production of the com 
peting 

The various programs affecting 
wheat are administered in such a way 
that artificial scarcities of different 
classes will not be created. It is fur- 
ther intended that the benefits of the 
program should be equitably distrib- 
uted farmers in the different 


areas 


classes 


among 





ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Seasonal Declines in Grain Sorghum Prices 
Expected Earlier Than Usual This Year 


Index 
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EXHIBIT 1. Index of seasonal price variations for grain sorghum. 


SCHRUBEN 
bconomist 
University 


LEONARD W. 
Agricultural 
Kansas State 
More often than not grain sorghum 

prices strengthen in the summer 

months and remain at seasonally 
higher levels through August. Prices 
for grain sorghum usually decline at 
harvest, reaching the season's low 
during November and December 

These seasonal trends are shown in 

Exhibit 1. 

Two periods are covered in the 
chart, one from 1910-39 and _ the 
other, 1940-58. The two lines on the 
chart represent indexes which were 
brought up to date only recently. An 
index is used to include all years on 
a comparable basis 

As you can see from examining 
Exhibit 1, the heavy black line la- 
beled 1940-58 does not move up and 
down as much during the year as the 
dash line. You may recall that the 
grain sorghum price support program 
was initiated in 1940 which is the 
reason we have selected that year for 
the break in our computations. 

Although the tendency is for prices 
to stabilize during July and August, 


By 


you can look for price reductions to 
than usual this year 
situation is more dependent 
upon pricing of government owned 
grain sorghum than has been the 
case in recent years. On April 1, only 
72 million bushels of grain sorghum 
were not under price support com- 
pared to 541 millions either under 
loan or owned by the government 
Because of the reduction in the 1959 
price support this government 
grain can the market at 
correspondingly prices, unless 
hold up. The 
cwt. and the 
to be $1.52 


earlier 


come 


The 


rate 
come onto 
lower 
market 
was 


open 
1958 rate 
1959 rate 


prices 
$1.83 


is estimated 


15 


The full reduction of 31¢ may not 
be immediately reflected in the gov- 
ernment selling price. The rule re- 
quires CCC to charge the current 
support rate, plus 5%, plus reason- 
able handling charges, or the market 
price whichever is higher. These 
rules, of course, provide considerable 
leeway in establishing the actual 
selling price of government owned 
grain sorghum. Undoubtedly, the 
market price will be a factor in 
government grain pricing until the 
new harvest approaches 

Holders of soil bank certificates 
may be an exception. These farmers 
are entitled to purchase grain sor- 
ghum at the current support rate 
less 5%. Not much of this grain is 
expected to reach market channels 
or greatly influence price. 

What about prices the rest of the 
summer? It looks as if prices will 
remain fairly steady through July 
Seasonal declines are expected to be- 
gin earlier this year than usual, with 
Slight reductions during August. Nor- 
mally you could expect a consider- 
able reduction during September and 
October even if price supports in 1959 
were equal to those of 1958. Even 
greater reductions than usual are 
likely to occur with a 3l¢ lowering 
of supports if another large crop is 
harvested 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 























FAMILY FLOUR 


ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 
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CRACKER FLOUR 























GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 1-7535 


The 


Great Southwest offers 


the finest 


wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 


in any direction. And we offer the finest of 


service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 


we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 


less ingredients of every transaction. 


Robert Yeager °* 


P.O. Box 4207. * 


Samuel Muir ° 


Manager 


FORT WORTH 
MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


ENID 
ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 


Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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Weight Measure of 
Grain Gets Backing 


WASHINGTON A special com- 
mittee of the National Conference 
on Weights and Measures has en- 
dorsed the resolution of the National 
Association of State Departments of 
Agriculture that the grain industry 
switch from the bushel unit of meas- 
ure to a weight basis. 

The special committee on trading 
in grains by weight recommended 
that the National Conference “keep 
in touch with the situation through 
its committee on laws and regula- 
tions, and that the conference offer 
its facilities in aid of the transition.” 
The action was taken at the confer- 


Report for Bushel 
ence’s recent meeting in Washington. 

At the meeting Erling Hansen, a 
member of the special committee and 
supervisor of weights and measures 
of the Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission, presented a mi- 
nority report supporting the bushel 
as unit of grain measure. 

The National Conference has for 
some time advocated the weight unit 
of grain measure 

The special committee, which had 
been appointed to consider and de- 
velop ways to help expedite the tran- 
sition to ewt. trading, said it felt that 
the National Association of State De- 
partments of Agriculture was the 
“proper national group to pursue the 
transition.” 
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Better 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 


has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 

















and Oregon milled in the largest 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 
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Bernard R. Beamish 


DIRECTOR OF PURCHASES—The 
appointment of Bernard R. Beamish 
as director of purchases of DCA Food 
Industries, Inc., has been announced 
by David M, Levitt, president of the 
firm. Mr. Beamish who was until re- 
cently managing director of DCA In- 
dustries, Ltd., the English subsidiary 
of the company, first joined the firm 
in its Canadian branch. In his new 
post, he will be responsible for all 
the purchases of DCA Food Indus- 
tries. Mr. Beamish succeeds Fred H. 
MacGregor who is retiring after 15 
years with DCA, 





‘Miss Mary’ of Former 
Ballard Company Dies 


LOUISVILLE, KY. Mrs. Mary 
Ethel Reider, 72, retired switchboard 
operator for the Ballard & Ballard 
Co., died recently. Mrs. Reider retired 
seven years ago after 35 years with 
Ballard & Ballard, now a division of 
the Pillsbury Co. “Miss Mary,” as 
Mrs. Reider was widely known in the 
flour and feed milling industry of 
Louisville, knew the voice of almost 
every person that telephoned the 
company if that person had phoned 
the company more than once 
Fr ure 


BREA THE STAFF 


CHANGE 
WINNIPEG The C 
Board announced that, effective 
immediately, at all delivery points 
in western Canada, the supplement 
ary quota of 5 bu. per 
of rye is increased to 10 bu ind 
that the minimum delivery will be 
300 bu. The new. supplementary 
quota will remain in until 
further notice 


IN QUOTA 
inadian Wheat 


has 


seeded acre 


effect 








Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 
Extensive experience with oe wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
' ! L Jour mill on the West Coast means flours | 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. had 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 






FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. | 
Domestic and Export Millers | 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Sar 

Eastern Representative 
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Peavey Has New Safety Poster Series 
Created for Grain, Milling Operations 


A new “person- 
poster series 


MINNEAPOLIS 
al,” hard hitting safety 

the first specifically created for the 
grain and milling industry—has been 
developed by F. H. Peavey & Co., 
according to George L. Kitchen, safe- 
ty director. Features of the posters 
are their believability, size, readabil- 
ity, placement, meaningful headings 
and simplicity, Mr. Kitchen said. 

“These posters fill a definite safety 
gap,” said Mr. Kitchen, who pointed 
out the reasons why the “personal- 
ized’ series was designed. “We have 
felt a need for visual safety instruc- 
tions applicable to our industry. A 
review of past accident records dem- 
onstrated several areas that required 


constant attention. Because’ there 
were few materials available that 
fitted these specific operations, we 


decided to plan an entirely novel and 
purposeful poster program. 

“In planning we incorporated the 
combination of fundamentals that 
would pack the series with a lot of 
safety punch. Perhaps the strongest 
of these factors in the entire program 
is the use of a phrase ‘Experience 
Has Taught Us.’ This expression gives 
continuity to the series and provides 
the natural opening for presenting 
‘Personalized’ accident statistics.” 

Instructions Provided 

Each poster, Mr. Kitchen explained, 
provides instructions regarding a defi- 
nite hazard. Included in the 
brief message is a dramatic accident 
statistic showing what happened to a 
fellow worker who had ignored that 
particular safety rule 
are 


safety 


meaningful 
and believed, because they are true, 
actual experiences taken from the 
company’s own accident records,”’ Mi 


These messages 


Kitchen said 

“Another advantage of the new 
posters is size,” Mr. Kitchen added 
We needed a poster that could be 


seen, and we also wanted to get away 


from the bulletin board idea. Conse- 
quently we developed large posters 
simply designed in bright blue-red 
colors with tie-in artwork 


These are effectively placed in the 
work rather than on some re- 
mote bulletin board, and literally put 


areas 


safety on the job,”” Mr. Kitchen said 
Outside Comment 

One of the first outside comments 

on the new series came in the form 


f an insurance inspector's official re- 


port. The inspector, G. D. Jackson, 


engineer for Travelers Insurance Co., 
Dallas, Texas, commented 

“At the time of the 
prevention survey we 
cellent use of safety posters in this 
plant. This is one of the plans 
for use of such posters that we have 
recently noted. Also, the posters were 
of such excellent quality and covered 
a particular hazard where they were 
posted.” 

“It’s too early to determine the ef- 
fect of the the company’s 
safety record,” said Mr. Kitchen 
“However, a significant indication of 
the impact they have can be 
from employee reaction. We certainly 
know they're seen and read. Workers’ 
interest has been uniquely unusual 
with scores of enthusiastic comments 
being made concerning the ‘personal’ 


accident 
noted the ex- 


best 


series on 


seen 


statistics.” 
The specific operations covered in 
the dual job instruction-safety posters 


include: “When Shoveling Grain,” 
“When Entering Grain Bins,” “When 
Using Car-Puller Cable,” ‘When 
Stacking Bagged Material,” “When 


Using the Manlift,”’ “Loose or Ragged 
Clothing Near Machinery,” “In Case 
of Fire,” “In An Emergency,” “Shut 
Off Power,” and “Grain Dust is Like 
Explosives.” 

The have been placed in 
appropriate locations at all Peavey 
system mills, elevators and terminals 


posters 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


John P. Broshard to 
Head Department 





DECATUR, ALA.—John P. Bro- 
shard has been appointed head of 
grain buying for Alabama _ Flour 
Mills, Decatur, 


announced C. I. 


Carter, vice presi- 
dent and general 
manager of the 
firm 

Mr. Broshard is 
director of  pur- 
chasing, a position 
which now in- 
cludes all phases 





of procurement in 
the flour, feed and 
corn meal depart- 
ments of the firm’s Decatur and Tun- 
nel Hill, Ga., plants. He is a chemi- 
cal engineering graduate of Pratt In- 
stitute, and has 23 years experience 
in feed ingredient 


John P. Broshard 


sales 





Bare 
EXPERIENCE HAS TAUGHT US <> 


THE SUPERINTENDENT 
must KNOW ABOUT IT 





Aiwars USE THE 
SUDOY SYSTEM 


ALWAYS WEAR 
THE SAFETY HARNESS 








Here is one of the new safety posters developed by F. H. Peavey & Co. Each 


poster has the key phrase “Experience Has Taught Us.” This is followed by a 


footnote reporting an actual accident taken from the company’s own records. 
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nder 


Free Trade 


By PAUL de HEVESY 


. ye most important single ele 
ment, not only in agriculture 
but in the general economy of the 
free world, is the price ol wheat 
which decisively influerces the pric 
of other grains. The prices of all 
grains influence those of meat, of 
poultry, of dairy produce, and of 
many other foodstuffs, which in turn 
determine the agricultural price level 
itself If this price level is too low 
to provide the farmer with purchas 
ing-power, then industry, trade, and 
the professions languish and unem- 
ployment prevails. If it is 

the potential customer 

to buy. What then sh 

of wheat be? 

Cost of production varies not onl 
from country to country but 
from farm to farm in_ the 
country. Suppose that, througho 
the world, the cost of produci: 
bushel of wheat (60 yy 
tween 75¢ and S$5 
that the total requir 

the world could 
wheat that does not 
say, $1.50 bu. to 
were so, and if e 
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The most formidable monopoly in 
the world is that of the U.S., Can- 
ada, Australia and Argentina, which 
maintain artificially high prices for 
wheat and, in consequence, for other 
foodstuffs. True, wages have risen 
everywhere in recent years; but, 
thanks to scientific progress, costs of 
production have been reduced in 
many instances even more _ than 
wages have been increased. In view 
of this circumstance and of the pres 
ent huge unsold world surpluses, not 
only in cereals but also in other food- 
stuffs, the prevailing excessive food 
prices, largely due to the price sup- 
port policy of the U.S. and of some 
other countries, cannot be economi- 
cally justified 

In the U.S. and elsewhere many 
of the high prices paid to the farm- 
ers for their products may be as- 
cribed to their political influence 
Many industrial strikes are caused 
by these high prices rather than by 
low wages, Provide the workers with 
cheap food, and you will have gone 
far towards eradicating their discon- 
tent. Contrary to the general belief 
I hold that the days of cheap food 
are not gone forever; but they can 
return only under the system of 
free trade 

whole world would benefit if 

1S. and the U.K., which are 
respectively the greatest food « xport- 
er and the createst food importer 
n the world, were to return, by 
gradual stages, to a free economy 
ind an open market. As a country 
whose very existence depends on in 
ternational trade, the U.K. must act 
on the principle that the cheapest 
ind best goods conquer all mar- 
kets, including its own. As long as 


@ “The most formidable monopoly in the world is that of the U.S., 
Canada, Australia and Argentina, which maintain artificially high 
prices for wheat and, in consequence, for other foodstuffs.” 


“Nobody calls in question the incomparable generosity of the U.S.; 
but a sound American agricultural policy would be of greater value 
for the world than all the U.S. loans and gifts.” 


“Subsidization does three disservices to the consumer: it maintains 
unsuitable soils under cultivation; it enables inefficient farmers to 
remain inefficient; and it insures excessive prices to efficient farmers 
cultivating suitable soils.” 


“The crippling costliness that prevails in Russia and the Russian- 
dominated countries is mainly due to central planning and price 
fixing: that is, to the suppression of price competition.” 


“Since communism and free trade are two irreconcilable systems, 
one of them must ultimately prevail.” 


the consumer refuses to buy goods worthily fulfilled, the prices of agri- 
on the sole considerations of quality cultural products must not be the 
and price, universal prosperity can means of their fulfillment. The great 
not be attained. Unless prosperity est benefit for farmers should in the 
is universal, it can neither endure future be derived not from direct 
nor improve the economic positior subsidization but from the various 
either of the U.K. or of the U.S forms of agricultural policy that im- 
e in prove education, stimulate research, 
Generosity Unquestioned impart information and advice, pro- 
Nobody calls in question the iu mote social security, and make grants 
comparable renerosity of the US In cases ot emergency 
but a sound American agricultural P 
policy would be of greater value for Single Structure 
the world than all the U.S. loans Moreover, under the system of in 
ind gifts. The American farm policy ternational free trade, the prices of 
all commodities, agricultural and in- 
forced restriction of acreage, and its dustrial, would form one single struc 
rrown. is no ture, into which they would fit with 
logical precision. There would then 
be no reason at all for agricultural 
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DANNEN COVERS THE MIDLANDS 


top quality milling wheat... . 
X-rayed 
for your protection 


Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills . 

our 22 million bushel 
storage capacity consists of 28 
country stations strategically 
situated in the grain belt, and 
our main plant in St. Joseph. 


GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. eee 


St. Joseph, Mo. Kansas City Omaha 
1009 Corby Bldg 1039 Board of Trade 36th and L 
Phone Adams 3-616! Phone Grand 1-6212 Phone Market 6616 
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prices to be too low and hence for a America, of surplus tin now held 
in Malaya, and of surplus coffee 


farmers to need subsidies 

The enemies of economic freedom now held in Kenya 
contend that, if the prices of the 
principal farm products and raw ma- 
terials are not fixed, they are liab‘e 
to violent fluctuations. These fluc u- 
ations in price are mainly due to 
state interference with pro-uction 
and marketing. Under worldwide free 
trade, untrammeled by economic na- 
tionalism, fluctuations in world prices 
are due not to national but to uni- 
versal causes; and there is no rea- 
son to assume that, if economic free- 
dom were to prevail throughout all 
countries except Russia, either the 
world demand for, or the world sup 
ply of, these commodities would vary 
much from year to year. Nor would 
their world prices vary much in con- 
sequence, National prices would then 
yield place to world prices. As for 
Po short term fluctuations, hedging on 
the futures market could provide an 
efficient insurance against their 














The suggested plans have some ob- 
vious advantages; yet there is a fun- 
damental conflict between the aim 
of providing against a national emer- 
gency and that of preventing or re- 
ducing fluctuations in pric More- 
over, the mere existence of large 
reserve stocks, even if they are with- 
held from the market, has a de- 
pressing effect on prices. The follow- 
ing questions also have to be an- 
swered: Who will control the issue 
of these stocks? When and how will 
they be issued? Who will decide 
whether some of them should be in- 
creased or decreased, and whether, at 
a particular juncture, the price is 
too high or too. low? Storage, es- 
pecially that of grains, involves the 
regular renewal of stocks: the olde1 
stocks must be regularly renewed in 
so judicious a fashion that the mar- 
ket is not disturbed and the interests 
of the primary producers are not 
damaged There is the final question 
of how such a scheme would affect 























































harmful effects 

There would always be consumers’ 
preference, fluctuations in income 
and \v oe — the costs Mg pro NATION-WIDE SWEEPSTAKES WINNER—Herbert A. Magoon, left, 60- the political bays commercial rela 
‘ ti t t rices and quan tions » 1K ose Cc . 
ey See eee eee year-old St. Paul, Minn., widower who parlayed a three-cent post card into ions of the K. with those coun 
tities would naturally adjust them ¢ e1¢ ‘ oie , in the Wheaties Outd tries from which stocks would not 
elves. and there would be no ascend- ™ore than $16,000 in prizes as the grand pr me winner in the ne aties Outdoor |. house 
incy of any one price over another Living Sweepstakes, is shown receiving a $5,000 check from Kermit Paulson 
Hence the so-called terms of trade of General Mills, Inc. Mr. Magoon, whose name was drawn from millions sub- Wise Policy 








would largely disappear mitted by post card, also received a cabin cruiser, swimming pool, two out- As things now stand, it would be 
It should be borne in mind that board motors, a case of frankfurters, a year’s supply of steaks, a power mower, i wse policy for the various govern- 
the average world yield by the acre a cooler, a bicycle, a badminton set, a rod and reel and numerous other items. ™ents, in the interest of national 
of the major crops hardly varies defense, to lay in substantial stocks 
from year to year, and that, in con- of primary products especialls 
equence, the volume of world crops If excess or scarcity in single com peactime activities of free nations wheat and sugar, both of which can 
ilmost entirely depends on the world modities is to be avoided and prices For the free and open market pro be stored for many years—and to 
icreage of these crops, The smallet are to be neither too high nor too vides an international ballot by which disperse them throughout the coun- 
the territory investigated, the large low, nothing but supply and demand millions of consumers are continual- try. But, in fulfilling this policy 
the variations in yield; the larger should regulate production and prices ly casting votes for or against mil there must be no tampering with 
the territory investigated, the small If economic freedom prevails and lions” of competing goods Prices th pr’ce mechanism 
er the variations in yield. Hence the world industrial production and em thus maintained, raised or lowered The main cause of the prevailing 


problem of wheat, and indeed of all ployment remain at the expected high regulate both production and con costliness in almost all commodities 
major world crops, can be solved level, supply and demand will dete sumption. Since these votes express is not so much inflation as the avoid- 
only on an international basis: in mine a price for wheat—and indeed individual preferences, the free and ince of competition on the part of 
fact, only on the basis of world wide for any other commodity—that will open market—in sharp contrast to the producers. In point of fact, the 
free trade in all products insure to the producer not only his the controlled market represents consumers are more and more be 

Market forces on the one hand and costs of production but also a rea rule by the peoples themselves coming the victims of a sort of con- 


modern transport on the other would sonable profit. If free enterprise is From time to time plans are d spiracy. The conspirators include 
succeed in distributing all products to prevail, the relations of all prices vised and considered for the larg: farmers, manufacturers, and _ trad- 
throughout the world, especially if of all commodities to each other, scale storage of food and raw mate ers. Some of them take far too 
the poorer countries, thanks to a demonstrating the impact of peace rials in the U.K. These plans gen- much, of which they are fiscally de- 
more liberal policy in international ful competitive forces, must be left erally aim not only at holding in prived in the end. Collusion, which 
trade and capital movement, would to operate freely reserve substantial stocks for use in ilms at reducing and even suppress- 
have the opportunity of exporting Necessary as they may be in time war or other emergencies, but also ing competition, is rampant. In many 
their own products, and thus of ac of emergency, attempts to control at eliminating fluctuations in pri countries (in the U.S. tess than in 
quiring the purchasing power neces the movements of prices of agricul The U.K. would thus become the Great Britain) open and secret ar 

iry to import foodstuffs and othe tural products, and indeed of any great storehouse, for example, of rangements for fixing, maintainin 

oods from abroad product, are inconsistent with the surplus wheat now held in North ” raising prices of most commodi- 





AR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Bake with POLAR BEAR. It is a good 


resolution for the new crop ahead. You 







will never be disappointed in this unex- 






celled brand, produced from the choicest 






hard winter wheats by a milling company 






whose sixty-year record proves that the 
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ties are concluded at the expense 
of the public. Yet the very survival 
of the capitalist system depends on 
vigorous competition both in produc- 
tion and in marketing; for this is 
the only way to produce goods of 
the highest qualities at the lowest 
costs and to sell them at the | 
prices 

This policy can be fulfilled only by 
promoting a free world market, con- 
vertible national currencies, the sup 
pression of monopolies, and the con 
duct of all trade by independent met 
chants, whose experience and com- 
petence present a reassuring Con 
trast to the ineptitude of public func- 
tionaries unwisely vested with mer 
cantile powers 

Those who, by subsidizing single 
groups of producers, throw the quan 
titative and qualitative production of 
goods out of balance and keep it so 
those who, a‘ded by tariffs and im 
port licenses, discriminate against 
their origin 
those who, desirous of protectir 
their home prcducers, resort to the 
discreditable expedient of raising tar 
iffs and import thus weak 
ening the urge to greater efficiency 
as a means of lowering prices 
who reject the cheapest tenders 
the mere ground that they are 
mitted by foreign contractors; those 
who impede the movement of capital 
ind labor; and those who, protected 
by international commodity agree- 
ments, maintain 
low their 
supplies into artificial channels, thus 
preventing the from buy 
ing in the cheapest markets: all a1 
responsible for ¢ ) 
and for high priced food in particular 


west 


goods according to 


quotas 
those 


sub 


above or lhe 


prices 
economic level and force 


consume! 


~ostliness ir renera 


Unfair Position 

In the capit ilist countries taxatio! 
levied in support of the 
an inequitable burden on other mem 
bers of the community 
more difficult for them to work at a 
profit. Yet the farmer cannot b 
asked to stand on his own 
sidized feet as long as the manu 
facturer and the trader do not stand 
on their own unprotected feet. The 
manufacturer is protected by customs 
tariffs and sometimes by cartels, and 
the trader often by | anipu 
lating devices. Oaly after the gradu 
al reduction and final abolition of 
tariffs, quotas and 
and after the destruction 


price-interferin 


farmer places 


making 


UNnSUD 


rice m 
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customs Impo 
licenses, 
of all 

arrangements, can th 
igricultural 
prices be abandoned. It 
be absurd to ask the 

his products at low prices in the oper 
and to buy everything, both 


commercia 
svsten yf 
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subsidies and suppo 
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would indeed 


farmer to sel 


market 
for his 
mestic 
protected market 

Is it 
home producer 
wheat 
than a foreign produce 


professioral and 
needs, at high prices 
economically sound 
whether h 
shoes or 1utomob 
roods more 

even more cheaply 
general prosperity is to 


produce the | 
and etter 
he achie\ 
econaaic production must every 
where be substituted 
production. A 
meeting foreigr Or 
home market ill certainly not 
able to meet 


for uneconom« 
country iversé 


npetition 


foreign 
irkets. Productior 
ultimately become 
national 


Freedom of 


competitior 
foreign m 
trade 
free as if boundaries had 
never existed trade 
just as indispensable is that of the 
and the air 
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anywhere else. The crippling 
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ly due to central planning and pr-ce 
fixing: That is, to the suppression of 
price competition. Under competi- 
tive free trade prices are 
the costs of production than under 
any other economic system. It would 
for mankind if 
free enterprise were ever to be abol- 
ished in the western world. This 
would inevitably lead to dictation in 
and political affairs 


Further Danger 

There is the further 
whenever a free economy and its 
inherent capacity to devolve and to 
regulate power are supplanted by a 
state-directed economy, the powe! 
entrusted to the government for the 
welfare of the governed will be pros- 
tituted to the ends of po 
litical ambition and national ag- 
grandizement, which involve grave 
threats to Liberty is seldom 
lost at one blow. National and in- 
ternational commodity agreements 
ire powerful weapons in the hands 
of those who, consciously or uncon 
sciously, are working for the de 
liberty These are all 
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that maintains prices higher or lowe1 
than world supply and world demand 
warrant; and that, for all 
prevents the expansion of 
world ec 


be recor 
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free and mommy 
it will is 


prosperous 
time 
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passe Ss 


nized as l-c and injurious 
Yet the very 
modity agreement is to give » to 
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purpose oft every com 


several of these evils 


Two Possibilities 

As for the Internationa 
Wheat Agreement which, subject to 
ratification ill come 


new 


into force on 





Aug. 1, 1959, there are two 
bilities: (1) should it prove to hav 
no effect whatever on production, ex- 
port 

ment would remain an idle docu 
ment; (2) should it 
an effect on some r all of 
matters, then the agreement 

for the reasons enumerated above, b 
a pernicious instrument In iny 
event, the agreement will not 
much diffe 


der of things 


possl- 


import or prices, the agree 
have 
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would 


prove to 
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are two irreconcilable systems, on 
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that the fate of 
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Bakers Courtesy Club 
Plans Annual Outing 


CHICAGO The Bakers 
Club of Chicago will hold its 
July 16 at the River 
Club. A luncheon wi 


be rved at 11:30 a.m 


Courtesy 
29th 
innual outing 
Forest Country 
followed by 
tournaments 


and orseshoe 


p.n Dinner 
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USDA PUBLISHES 
FARM FACT BOOK 


* 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that Agricultural Statistics, 1958 — 
USDA's annual book of farm facts— 
is off the press. The 600-page book is 
filed with tables and other informa 
tion on agricultural production, sup- 
plies, costs, income and related sub- 
jects. It contains information on land 
farm ownership, farm workers, 
and food consumption, and there are 
miscellaneous statistics on weather, 
freight rates, refrigerated warehouse 
storage, world crops, foreign trade 
and a wide variety of other interests. 
Agricultural Statistics, 1958, is avail- 
able at $1.75 a copy from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 


use, 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Beard of Trade Building 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Office Denver ' j 
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Serving the 


ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—7,500,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Villing Industry for 75 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Thousands of Swiss See U.S. Wheat Exhibit 





The design of the American wheat and wheat products kitchen 


exhibit at the International Food Exposition at Lausanne, 


Switzerland, caused much comment. The food displays, At 
top left, revolved like merry-go-rounds, One of the most aroused much interest. 
popular features, bottom left, was the demonstration 


LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND way the grain is seeded, harvested, 
Thousands of Swiss visitors saw U.S stored and processed. Large color 
wheat and wheat products on display transparencies, that illustrated uses 
at the American exhibit at the In- of wheat flour in food products, 
ternational Food Exposition in Lau- aroused much favorable comment 
sanne. The exhibit ran from June among visitors 
13-28 A fully equipped demonstration 

U.S. hard red winter wheat was kitchen, used in connection with dis 


was one of the high 
lights of the American exhibit. At 
the kitchen Swiss girls—-trained in 
their duties by an American home 
economist—explained to visitors in 
French and German, how U.S. com- 
modities, including wheat flour in 
mixes or home-prepared dishes, can 
quickly and easily add variety to 


shown in a display that pictured the _ play of all foods, 





You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
FDlour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











meals 

Breakfast cereals were displayed on 
a revolving platform, under a canopy 
of yellow fabric. Many of the break- 


FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY fast foods on exhibit were processed 
from wheat 
Hubbard“: Hy 
The display of wheat and wheat 





products was sponsored cooperatively 





by the Foreign Agricultural Service, 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 

We specialize in the Great Plains Wheat Market De- 
designing and engraving velopment Assn.; Nebraska Wheat 
for Millers and the Grain Trade Growers Assn.; Kansas Association of 








Holland Engraving Co Wheat Growers: Kansas Wheat Com 
Kansas City, Missouri ‘ mission; Colorado Wheat Growers 
: Assn.; Colorado Wheat Administra 








RED WING FLOUR 


Villed in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION | 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN SOYBEANS 


Founded Sga2 


FLAX 


MINNEAPOLIS 


EE : — 


DULUTH 


the way “quick and easy” 
right is a portion of the wheat exhibit which 











where it was explained in French and German 


U.S. foods should be prepared. 
also 


Visitors at the fair were especially 


interested in the use of hard winter wheat in pasta. 


tion Committee; and the Nebraska 
Wheat Commission. The wheat dis- 
play, and the American exhibit as a 
whole, were part of a continuing pro- 
gram to develop expanded foreign 
markets for U.S. agriculture commod- 
ities 

Switzerland and other western Eur- 
opean countries largely produce soft 
wheat. The American wheat display 
pointed out that European 
wheats, reinforced with the high pro 
tein gluten, hard red winte: 
wheats from the Great Plains area of 
the U.S., mean improved flour—and 
hence better bread, rolls, and other 
utilizing flour 


soft 


strong 


foods 


Visitors to the fair were especially 


interested in the use of hard red 
winter wheat in pasta macaroni 
paghetti, noodles—-and similar prod- 
ucts. Usually, pasta products contain 


i high percentage of semolina, manu 
factured from durum. Now, howeve) 
it had found that pasta can be 
manufactured with a high percentage 
of hard red winter wheat 


f 


been 


Cake mixes used in the demonstra- 
tion booth were based largely on flour 


made of soft wheats. The high quality 


the mixes was seen—and tasted 
by many hundreds of visitors 
Featured at the American exhibit 


vere “quick and easy” foods of all 
kinds. Also on display, in addition to 
wheat products, were frozen and 
canned fruits and vegetables; frozen 
readv-to-cook poultry; canned baby 
foods; citrus and dried fruit; sova 
xducts, and rice 
TAFP F LIFE 
AERATION EQUIPMENT 
WASHINGTON~—The U.S. Depart- 
ent of Agriculture has announced 
irchase of 1,680 fan and motor as 
semblies for aeration of grain stored 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
metal storage bins in Kansas, Minne 
sot Nebraska, North and South Da- 
kot They will be installed for con 
i ning grain stored in USDA emer- 
ency type storage. The assemblies 
vere purchased from Chelsea Prod- 
ts, Inc., Plainfield, N.J., at a cost 


f $89,325.60--$53.17 per delivered as 


ll be 


sembly. De 


livery wi completed by 
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ADM Announces New 
Organization Set-Up 


NEW YORK — An agricultural 
products group is one of four ma- 
jor groups formed in an organiza- 
tional change at Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis. The change 
was announced by John H. Daniels, 
ADM president. 

The other new groups will be the 
chemical products group, a specialty 
products group and an international 
division. Each group will be led by 
an executive reporting directly to 
the president. 

John H. Daniels and Thomas L 
Daniels, chairman of the board, spoke 
before the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts. They said the new 
organization is designed to put great- 
er emphasis on marketing. “We re- 
alize that to grow most effectively 
in the future, our organizational em- 
phasis must be on marketing,” said 
John Daniels. 

He said the new organizational 
structure will bring ADM’s more 
than 1,000 standard products closer 
to their users and will enable the 
company to capitalize more fully on 


the “real growth potential” of their 
markets. 
The company’s financial founda- 


tion for expansion was outlined by 
Thomas L. Daniels, who reported that 
on March 31 working capital reached 
a new high of $50,938,016. He said 
that ADM has invested about $51 
million in plants and acquisitions 
to serve new markets and produce 
new products. 

John Daniels told the security 
analysts that ADM profits in the 
current fiscal year, which ends June 
30, will approximate $3.50 a share, 
compared with $2.45 a share in the 
preceding year. The $3.50 figure, if 
attained, would be ADM’s best per- 
share profit since 1956. 
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Directors Senet By 
Stockton Exchange 


STOCKTON, CAL.—-Four 
were elected at the 
meeting of the Stockton Grain 
change recently to serve for a term 
of two years. They were: Luke Eales, 
Eales-Young Grain Co.; Jack Harley, 
Stockton Elevators; Val Olsen, Phil 
O'Connell Grain Co., and Bob Strawn, 
Poultry Producers of Central Califor- 
nia 

New officers of the exchange will 
be elected at the next directors meet- 
ing. At the first annual meeting of 
the exchange, Ivan Brown, president, 
Wilkinson Grain Co., gave a report 
on the origin and purpose of organiz- 


new di- 
annual 
Ex- 


rectors 


ing a grain exchange in Stockton 
He pointed out the advantages of 
having market information based on 


1 deliverable destination both for 
domestic use and export 

“Joining the National Grain Trade 
Council with the intention of partici- 
pating reflects the underlying phil- 
osophy of policy of the exchange. We 


want to be there when the decisions 
are made which affect the Califor- 
nia grain business.”” He added that 


the exchange intends to take part in 
any move that will affect its mem- 
either in transportation, grain 
standards or whatever else may come 
up 

“The and growth of the 
Stockton Grain Exchange in this the 
first year of operation is a testimony 
to the need and a justification of ex- 
istence. A total membership of 145 
member companies, both special and 
regular members, reflects a growth 
unexpected, but gratifying,” he com- 
mented 


bers 


response 
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Grain Bank, Storage Method Comparison 
On Program for Illinois Grain Dealers 


URBANA, ILL. Accurate ac- 
counts were given the distinction of 
being “the most important item in 
operating a successful grain bank” 
in one of several talks given at the 
University of Illinois campus during 
the Grain Dealers Management Con- 
ference. 

The program included also a pres- 
entation of the pros and cons of verti- 
cal and flat storage and a report on 
government storage space 

GRAIN BANK—William J. Hene- 
bry, manager, Monticello (Ill.) Grain 
Co., commented that “the control ac- 
count is indispensable” for the most 
efficient operation of a grain bank 

Some of the advantages of a grain 
bank listed by Mr. Henebry are: 

@ “The feeder is held closer to your 
organization for his service and sup- 
ply of concentrates 

@ “It tends to spread your mill 
work, to get the maximum produc- 
tion with a minimum of labor 

@ “The bank can further help in 
that you can be sure the feeder will 
have a correct ration, thus a more 
efficient livestock program—making 
a more prosperous and better 
fied customer.” 

He noted that the “feed bank” has 
some problems. “There are those who 
will try to take advantage by ‘over- 
drafts’ on their grain at 
high prices wanting to replace it at 
“This 


satis- 


seasons of 


seasons of low prices,”’ he said 
is a sure way to go broke 
“Others may be trying to get some 
cheap storage until after 
lows have passed. Knowing your cus- 
tomer, and his clear understanding 
of your method of operation will 
save many headaches. Set up your 
policy and stick to it—same for all!” 


harvest 


that stor- 


become bur- 


It was his opinion, also 
age of feed grains can I 
densome unless the operator has ade- 
quate storage space. “The feed bank 
operator, in has 
known to sell cash grain delivered for 
feed, covering it on the futures mar- 
ket,” Mr. Henebry commented. ‘This 
can be extremely dangerous, especial- 
ly at harvest time when there is 
great spread between the cash and 
futures. The closing of the 
tween cash and futures three to six 
months hence can be disastrous.’ 
Mr. Henebry emphasized that 
grain is being stored for feed pur- 
the elevator operator has the 
liability under the law as he 
have in any ther 


some cases been 


basis be- 


poses 
same 
would 
grain 

He explained his this way: 
“If your feed grain liability is 30,000 
bu. corn, you must have on hand 
30,000 bu. corn, which does not mean 
a balance liability considering those 
that may be short, but a total lia- 
bility of those that are not 

Mr. Henebry said he talked with 
Carl Miller, director, Federal Grain 
Warehouse Division, about the han- 
dling of grain bank grain as it per- 
tains to companies licensed by the 
federal government. He learned that 
at the present time the director 
“is willing to go along with this type 
of operation if adequate and 
up-to-the-minute records are 
and made available to the ex- 
aminer and if adequate st 
grain are on hand in total toc 
liabilities including grain bank grain.’ 

Mr. Henebry said that as far a 
knew the state of Illinois had not 
made any inquiry into the grain bank 
operation by houses that hold a state 
warehouse license, “but you can be 


storing 


point 


short.” 


com- 
plete 
kept 


cks { 


s he 


sure they will in the not too distant 
future, and they should for the pro- 
tection of both the operator and the 
feeder.” 

He warned: “If you are operating 
any such facilities without either 
state or federal warehouse license, 
you are strictly outside the law and 
asking for trouble.” 

It is important, he said, that all 
grain delivered for feed purposes be 
properly sampled and graded because 
the grain bank operator will be ex- 
pected to supply a good grade of 
grain in the customer's mix. “If a 
lower grade is delivered by the feed- 
er, he should pay the difference in 
grade between that which he delivers 
and that to be used in his feed,” Mr 
Henebry commented. 

He recommended that if a dryer is 
available, all grain delivered for feed 
purposes should be dried to storable 
moisture content. He said the feeder 
should be charged with drying costs 
and should stand the shrinkage 


“If a grain dryer is not available,” 
he said, “a shrinkage factor should 
be arrived at just the same, as you 
will be continually replacing higher 
moisture corn with drier corn. This 
shrinkage must be taken into con- 
sideration or the grain bank opera- 
tor will wind up the year with tre- 
mendous shortages in his inventory.” 


Mr. Henebry said it is a good idea 
to spend some time with the individu- 
al feeder in computing his total feed 
requirements and to have him de- 
liver his grain at various times, if 
this is possible. “However, in the 
surplus cash grain areas where feed- 
ers expect to purchase corn at har- 
vest time at a low price, this becomes 
another problem. It seems these prob- 
| be solved in the com- 


lems can only 
munity in which you are located 


“Storage space in these days is a 
valuable commodity and care should 
be taken that in your 

iccommodate your feeder 
you are not taking money out 


ther pe cket.” 


eagerness to 
customer 


of the 


VERTICAL VS. FLAT STORAGE 
Walter 


Supply Co 


teichert, Monroe Grain & 
Waterloo, Ill., presented 
the case for vertical storage, and 
tichard M. Lovingfoss, Sadorus (Tll.) 

Co-op Elevator Co., discussed advan- 

flat storage 

In behalf of 


tages of 
vertical storage, Mr 
Reichert said, “The only way I would 
consider flat if I felt I 
could use the space for purposes other 
than grain storage at some later 
date.” 
He qualified this statement by say- 
r “Qn the other hand, I wouldn't 
re conventional (ele- 
rag either, unless I was 
n that I could use the space for 
merchandising and feed 
operations. I don’t believe 
I money to pay 


storage 1s 


certa 


cash rain 


nake enough 
new grain elevator if you mere- 
it to buy grain at the front 


d lead it out the back.” 


Satisfied with Flat Storage 
Mr. Lovingfoss said he was “very 
well satisfied” with flat storage build- 
ngs. “If I were putting up more 
re tomorrow, it would be a flat 
ige building or large diameter 
corrugated bin.” 
Sadorus Co-op 
bout every type of storage struc- 
ture there is’: Concrete set form 
construction, concrete slip form, large 
flat bin, concrete block bins, 


said utilizes 


steel 


wooden crib construction, wooden 
stud construction corrugated steel 
bins and a 40 by 100-ft. steel build- 
ing. 

“I really believe that grain in a 
properly aerated flat building will 
keep better and be easier to keep in 
good condition than any other type 
of building,” he said 

“As far as handling grain in and 
out of flat storage that is not con- 
nected to an elevator, about all of us 
have augers or air type units to han- 
dle the grain. We can move grain out 
of our flat bins at a cost of 6 mills 
per bushel at a rate of about 1,300 
bu. per hour. We can fill these bins 
at less cost, probably about 4 mills 
per bushel.” 

Continuing his presentation of fac- 
tors favoring flat storage, Mr. Lov- 
ingfoss remarked, “We think enough 
of this type of movement that when 
we built two large 26 by 80-ft 
bins next to our elevator, we had flat 
bottoms used on these bins, and these 
are not connected at the bottom with 
the elevator. We can move about 
85% of the grain in them by gravity 
and the balance we move out by an 
auger in the bottom of the bin emp- 
tying into one of our bin augers, 
which in turn empties into our trucks 
This works quite well, we think, for 
our operation 

“If I thought that my plant was 
suitable, then I would not hesitate to 
build a flat storage unit. I would not 
build a very large building of 200,- 
000 to 300,000 bu. size, unless it 
divided in partitions of 50,000 bu. bins 
The average elevator, if it had a 
large building, probably would not 
get a shipping order big enough t 
empty a big bin, and it would have 
to put new corn on top of old corn 


was 


More on Vertical Storage 

Further comments by Mr. Reichert 
in favor of vertical 
ed these 

We have had 
with flat storage 
ished a new 
we up and the 


~~) ] 


ll—so, we leased vacant CC( 


storage includ 
some experiencs 
time we |! 
our volur 
elevator Was 


Every 


eley itor, 


supplement the elev: 
I have always four 
money when I 
the elevator where 
the various 


purposes 


Ke more 
had the 
I had 


grades for 


grain in 
instant a 
blending 
“Another thing, labor 
flat operations 
handle a lot of grain in a 
ynventional elevator, but when you 
go to flat storage, you have to have 
extra men and you either hire add 
tional inexperienced help or else you 
ular men out of other work 
ther way, you money 


“cess to 


costs are 


storage One 


take re¢ 
ind e lose 


costs more 


‘ xper ses 
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are increased by more insurance, 
taxes and depreciation charges. But 
insurance and taxes are easily offset 
by reduced manpower requirements 

“I don't believe you can afford to 
build conventional storage if you 
merely want to use it for CCC stor- 
age. However, I believe a lot of you 
fellows around the state might find 
that a good fast elevator will make 
you more money than flat storage 
A good elevator will increase your 
cash grain volume, and you can use 
it for CCC storage, too.” 


Bag Firm Appoints 
Sales Representative 


NEW YORK—West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co., New York, has enlarged 
its sales staff in the Midwest by the 
appointment of Warren A. Finberg as 
sales representative for the multiwall 
bag division, it announced by 
Tom L. Jones, regional sales manager 
in New York 

Mr. Finberg will work out of the 
division's Chicago office and cover the 
greater Chicago area as well as north- 
ern Illinois. He will be the third mem- 
ber of the Chicago sales staff headed 
by John QO, Frahm, district sales man 
ager 

“All of Mr. Finberg's business ex- 
perience,’ Mr. Frahm said, “has been 
in the multiwall bag sales field, mak- 
ing him ideally suited for his new post 
with West Virginia.” 


was 
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Improved Process 


Announced for Making 
Dialdehyde Starch 


WASHINGTON Development of 
an improved process that appears 
commercially feasible for economical 
production of dialdehyde starch has 
been announced by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This represents 
a further advance over a previously 
developed USDA for indus- 
trial production of dialdehyde starch 
from cereal crops such as corn, wheat, 
or grain sorghum, a USDA spokesman 
said 

Dialdehyde starch has a number of 
potential uses: As a tanning agent for 


process 


leather; as a sizing for increasing 
wet-strength of certain types of 
paper; as a binding or cementing 


industrial products; 
further starch de- 
valuable to in- 


agent, In many 
and as a source of 
rivatives potentially 
dustry 

Applying electrolysis, the principle 
that makes possible the recharging of 
an automobile battery, C. L. Mehl- 
tretter, a chemist at the Northern 
tesearch and Development Division 
in Peoria, Ill., in earlier research de- 
veloped the principles and laboratory 
methods whereby dialdehyde starch is 
produced and periodic acid is regen- 
erated in an electrolytic cell 

Developmental work by V. F. 
Pfeifer, V. FE. Sohns, H. F. Conway, 
Ek. B. Lancaster, and S. Dabic, chemi- 
cal engineers, under the direction of 
EF. L. Griffin, now improved and 
adapted the experimental to 
production 


has 
process 


pilot-scale 
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Public Aid Needed to Save 
Historic Watkins Mill Site 


BIG 
an, Norway's largest transport tank- 


SHIPMENT—The T. T. Hadri- 


er, left the port of Mobile, Ala., 
recently with 39,219 gross tons grain. 
This is a world record for grain cargo, 
according to L. L. Lacy, manager of 
the public grain elevator at Mobile. 
The shipment by the Bunge Corp. 
consisted of 577,276 bu. wheat, oats, 
corn, milo and soybeans for unloading 
at Rotterdam and Hamburg. This is 
almost the capacity of the elevator, 
which accumulated the grain 
loaded the ship. 


as it 





Canadian Exports Dip 


WINNIPEG While export clear- 
ances of Canadian flour showed a 
moderate increase, the outward move- 
ment of wheat was down for the week 
ended June 25 and the combined 
total stood at 6,282,000 bu. compared 
with 9,564,000 the previous week 
Flour exports were equivalent to 
565,000 bu., compared with 398,000 a 
week earlier. These totals included 
94,000 and 39,000 bu., respectively, 
cleared to International Wheat Agree- 
ment countries 

IWA wheat exports were the small- 
for a long time with the 99,000 
bu. made up of 65,000 shipped to Bel- 
gium and 34,000 bu. to Germany 

Class 2 wheat exports totalled 5, 
618,000 bu. and cleared to 11 differ- 
ent countries. The largest quantity 
for any one destination was 1,632,000 
bu. shipped to India, while anothe 
1,125,000 went to the U.K., and 1,110 
000 bu. to Japan. In addition, 516,000 
cleared to Pakistan; 500,000 to Po 
land; 348,000 bu. to USSR; 125,000 to 
Ireland; 93,000 bu. to Netherlands; 
76,000 Venezuela; 75,000 bu. to 
and 18,000 bu. to Belgium 


est 


to 
Germany 


SREA s 


NEW FACILITIES 
KIMBALL, MINN.—The Farmers 
Elevator here has recently undergone 
extensive changes, including the ad- 
dition to storage facilities for use in 
grain banking. A new bulk truck also 
has been added. 
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In Clay County, Mo., not far from 
Liberty and the fabled James broth- 
ers’ homestead, a movement is in 
progress to save a historic cluster of 
buildings, including a well preserved 
110-year-old flour mill 

To residents of Liberty, the prop- 


erty is known as the old Watkins 
Mill, after the builder, Waltus L 
Watkins, a frontiersman better 
known for his woolen mill than for 
the remarkable, continuous process 
flour mill. Mr. Watkins came west 
to Liberty on 1830, at the age of 
24, and established the first cotton 
spinning mill in the West. By 1839 
he was well on the way to estab- 
lishing his own community. Eventu- 


ally he operated a highly productive 
farm and built a saw mill, a man- 
sion, his flour and woolen mills, even 
a school and a church. The com- 
munity prospered until the 1880's 
when Mr. Watkins closed the woolen 
mill because of labor troubles 
The properties, however, remained 
in the hands of Mr. Watkins’ family 
until 1945, when they were sold to a 
family from Texas. For 13 years the 
new owners attempted to preserve 
the historic landmarks, even to per- 
suading the state of Missouri to 
take them over, but without success 
The entire 1,600 acres sold 
again early in 1958. The contents of 
the mill were sold separately an 
attempt to provide a haven for the 
historic equipment. Immediately the 
Watkins Mill Assn. was born, under 
the guidance of three men from Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co.'s Inde- 


was 


as 


pendence works, George Reuland, 
general manager; Forest Ingram 
planning department manage! and 
L. EF. Oberholtz, chief engineer 3e- 
cause of their awareness of the his- 
toric value of the mill, and a will- 
ingness to fight to save it, these 
men were appointed as trustees of 
the association 
Option Secured 
Moving swiftly, the trustees exe- 


cuted an option with the new owner 


on July 1, 1958, to buy 66 acres of 
the Watkins property, including the 
home, mill, school and church. The 
agreed price was $65,000, and the 
option expires in December of 1959 
In the year that has passed since 
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Wotkins 
into his woolen mill 
Possibly abowt 1880 the flour mill was mod- 


moved the flour 
building in 1861. 


RELIC—Woltus L. 
mill 


ernized to a continuous type operation. This 
date ties in with the smut recleaner pictured 
here and as No. 12 in the over-all interior 
hoto. The recleaner wos originally patented 
in England July 23, 1872, and was sold to 
Mr. Watkins by Edward P. Allis & Co., prede- 
cessor to Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co 


the trustees moved to purchase the 
Watkins property, they have worked 
mightily to sell the public and nu- 
merous organizations on the high 
importance of contributing enough 
money to fulfill the option 


A plan has 
to sell annual 
Watkins Mill 
organizations 
tions and 
can, in fact 
the association 
Post Office Box 
Mo 

After long months the 
mill was recently opened to visitors 
earmarked 


been set in operation 
memberships in the 
Assn. to individuals 
partnerships, corpora- 
even trusts. Memberships 
still be purchased from 
by writing to it at 
112, Independence 


of work 


with the proceeds, again 
for purchase of the property before 
ithe option expires at the end of 
this yeal 
Methods of incorporating to op- 
‘e 
« ew 


RECLEANER—One of the valuable pieces of equipment preserved as part of the old Watkins flour 
mill is the portable grain recleaner. This unit has a 22'2 in. hopper width with adjustable gate. 
and a four-blade fan with a diameter of 23 in. It came equipped with clean grain discharge and 
mixed grain discharge, plus adjustable tail boards. 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
where 


New York Loulsville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louls Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 

uflalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louls Nashville 
Kensas City Louisville 
Omehe 

Minneapolis 

Bufelo 

Toledo 

Columbus 


WATKINS MILL INTERIOR—The Wotkins flour mill neor Liberty, Mo., to deflect and collect weed seed; 11. missing discharge spout to smut 

was a continuous process, modern mill for its day. It also included a cleaner; 12. smut cleaner; 13. elevator boot; 14. elevator | (up); 

grist mill used only for batch grinding. Because of the excellent crofts- 15. grain hopper; 16. gloss inspection ports; 17. hopper; 1 bron 

monship which went into the mill, the Watkins Mill Assn. is endeavoring seporator; 19. vibrator stand; 20. burr housing; 21. stand; 22. stand 

to raise enough money to buy the property on which the mill stands leveling screw; 23. spouts; 24. elevator boot; 25. elevator inspection 

and to preserve it as a valuable historical property. The various pieces door; 26. elevator leg (up); 27. elevator inspection door; 28. screw con- 

of equipment pictured are identifed as follows: 1. grain hopper; 2. in- veyor housing; 29. screw conveyor housing hanger; 30. screw conveyor, 

cline bottom; 3. elevator boot; 4. elevator leg (up); 5. elevator in- octagonal shaft with wood flight; 31. rotating bolting screen; 32. hopper MILLING WHEATS 
spection door; 6. elevator head; 7. spout; 8. tumbler weed screen; bottom; 33. flour bin and 34. door. The mili appears to have been built fReom + 
9. spout spill box (tumbler feeder); 10. incline cover on hopper, used for a one-mon operation V : DUCING AREA 





erate the mill were studied and opin- mill in the balance—-a goodly sum scription found in an _ 1863 report 
ions rendered by prominent persons remains to be subscribed vf th retary of agriculture. Third 


1] 


familiar with the procedures in- The Watkins flour mill is unique e dri shafts are all octagonal 


volved for several reasons. First, it is quite " banded in steel at the bearir 
According to the trustees, many complete and could with reasonable Finally, the overhead conveyor 
of their efforts yielded varying ittention be made to operate again i ll wood ncludin the flight 








amounts of support—but at this time Second, it appears to be almost a 1 is in excellent condition and 
nan ‘ Plain and Self-Rising 


as the option to buy runs into its one-man operation, except for sack- uly masterful ob f wood 
final months, with the future of the ing. It conforms closely to the de- \ king A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


Canadian Exports Less 9°" °#¢h took more than 3 million (Grain Officers Elected BUHLER MILLS. INC 
, 7 


bushels. Quantities in excess of 2 


Than 1958, But Exceed million bushels cleared to Pakistan MINNEAPOLIS Wallace Kahoi, . 
° Austria and Venezuela. Countries tak- Continental Grain Co., was recently @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 
Preceding Four Years ing more than 1 million bushels of elected president of the Minneapolis © Southern Regionol Office, 3387 Poplor 
ee Canadian wheat each included Israel chapter of the Grain Elevator & Pro Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
“ : : Philippine Islands, France, Italy, Ec- 
than 21 million bushels behind last < Pe i a 
uador and Peru. The U.S. imported 
year's comparative total, exports of ; : 
Cc om etek aml Guar t id slightly more than 3 million bushels 
anadiz at i yur to % Ss > icer , ‘ ogi 
anadlar ea ri oul » all ce for domestic consumption and milling Other officers are: Donald Higgins 
tinations for the 10 months ended 


: in bond Electric Steel Elevator division, Rus- International 
May 31 exceed the export movement PRN pS See eS sell-Miller Milling Co., vice president, Wheat 


for the preceding four years. Com- C - i S ll and Albert C. Collins. Minnesota Lin 
bined June and July exports, how- entennia ellis anh Ck ith. encemeiadieinaiiial Agreement 


ever, will have to top 62 million bush 


els if the crop year figure is to pass Ritzville Elevator Fay M. Linden, Archer-Daniels- Printed copies of the full text 


Midland Co., was appointed program of the International Wheat Agree 








cessing Superintendents for the 1959 
60 term 


» 300 »| mark. The . — . 

the 300 million bushel mark. The de RITZVILLE. WASH 
cline, compared with last year, shows 
in both wheat and flour, The latest 
total includes 30,247,558 bu. in the 


The Centen aesloeae ment which comes into effect Aug 
nial Mills, Inc., grain elevator here chairman } $988, ore new evollchla. Sinale 
has been sold to Maitland Hubbard eRe S THE STAFF OF Lire copies are priced at 50c oe 
: grain buyer for the Balfour-Guthrie ; . se fe 0 to 25 copies are 40 
form of flour Co., Portland. Mr. Hubbard has F. B. HOUGHLIN DIES eo ee ee oe ae 
May exports alone totalled slightly bought the elevator as an independent OKLAHOMA CITY. OKI each, and 26 to 100 copies, 35c¢ 
more than 32 million bushels or 8 — jnyestment and it will not be affiliated ie a Hobart 
million agg the aig cage Ms with Balfour-Guthrie. Mr. Hubbard - : ; ; - ' Please address orders to: 
year ago our accounted for the = gaiq that e operations o > faci died recently 1 ; anon ) : 
equivalent of 3,120,000 bu. of the May ae etch aan pent os terans hospital. M1 oughlin wa The Northwestern Miller 
figure, or more than 1.7 million bush- __ jt will no longer handle feed. Its name . ted with Shawnes Post Office Box No. 67 
els in the form of flour under the ij) be changed to Adams County ling C id the Seed & Gr Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
May 1958, total Elevator Co. The elevator had been 
For the 10 months of the current operated by Centennial since 1944. Its 
crop year, Canadian flour cleared to flour operations were closed down in 
68 different destinations. The U.K 1948 and since then the elevator had e 
took the equivalent of 11,567,000 bu.; been used for storage Exceptional Bakery Flours 


Philippine Islands 2,774,000; Ceylon 


1,842,000; Jamaica 1,403,000; Trin - 

dad-Tobago 1,381,000: U.S. 1,338,006 Howes Representatives NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
Japan 824,000, and Venezuela 759,001 S N E . t 
bu. as flour ee iNew Lquipmen THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 

In the 10 months under review the SILVER CREEK, N.Y.—S. Howes ABILENE, KANSAS 

U.K imported 79,825,000 bu wheat Co representatives from throughout Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 4,70000 Bus. 
from Canada, while Japan took 31 the U.S. met here recently to see and 
931,000; Germany 29,624,009; Belgium hear about the firm’s newest ad- 
9,177,000; Netherlands 7,522,000; In vances in Eureka equipment for the 
dia 6,426,000; South Africa 5,780,000 feed, grain, flour and seed industries . - 
Switzerland 5,429,000; USSR 4,742 Directing the meeting was Alexis C. BUY and SELL through WANT ADS The Nerdbwestern Miller 


000, while Ireland, Norway and Pol- Barbeau, Jr., president of the firm. 


each 















































July 


July 9-12—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 

July 26-28—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 













sec., Mrs. Edward R,. Johnson, 611 
Pennsylvania Ave., Charleston 2, 
W. Va. 








August 


Aug. 15—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 23-7 Bakers Assn., 
annual golf party, South Shore Inn, 
Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, Ind.; sec., 
F. A. Doll, 22386 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
27-29—Michigan State 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac 


24—Indiana 


Millers 
Island, 


Aug. 
Assn., 
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Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Morrison Milling Co. 
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Mich.; pres., C. D. McKenzie, ZJr., 


Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich. 


September 


Sept. 5-7—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, 319 S. 
First St., Albuquerque, N.M. 

Sept. 11-12—District 2, Association 
of Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 


ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 


Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Blidg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 8, Ga. 

Sept. 18-19—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma 
Lodge, Durant, Okla.; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 18-22— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., retail bakers 
convention and exhibition, Shelburne 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J.; convention 
sec., Michael Herzog, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 48 Clermont Ave., New 
Brunswick, NJ. 

Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Sept. 24-26—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 
ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen 
R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Box 3325-Stahlman Sta- 
tion, Nashville 8, Tenn. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 


Sept. 26-27 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., Louis F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago 


St., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 2-3—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec., Richard Schmidt, 
Centennial Mills, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


Oct. 2-4—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
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old K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond Bakers Assn., convention, Lord Balti- 


19, Va. more Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Oct. 11-183—Kentucky Master Bak- , 
ers Assn., annual convention, Shera- February 
ton-Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; Feb. 5-7—Bakers Association of the 
sec., Albert J. Wohlleb, 1814 Green- #rolinas, annual stag outing, The 
. : Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary 
wend 66, Loutnims, Sy. Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. 
Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall April 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Hl. ; — inte Raymond J. Walter, Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
511 Fifth Ave. New York 17, N.Y. Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Oct. 17-21 — American Bakers’ Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- Texas. 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker May 


Drive, Chicago, Tl. 


Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ul; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, DL; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Il. 


May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 


Oct. 24—District 8, Association of ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Operative Millers, Montreal, Quebec; Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec., 


Depew, N.Y. B&CMA, Walter D'etz, 20 N. Wacker 


Drive, Chicago 6, Il.; sec., BBI, Harry 

November D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., ae ee 

fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; sec., May 20-22 — National Association 

Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 

West Haven 18, Conn. toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 

Nov. 5-6—District 11, Association Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 


of Operative Millers, Hotel Robert E. t., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


22-26—Association 


Lee, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., Wil- May of Opera- 
liam A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belt- tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ing Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. ence and trade show, Sheridan-Jef- 

ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 


Nov. 13-14— District 18, Associa- 


tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 639 Board of Trade 


Donald S. Eber, 


andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., Bldg-, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Gerald Dennehy, Merck & Co., Win- —ene S THE ST ' ‘ 
nipeg, Man. 
Nov. 14—District 12, Association SOynergized P susie 


of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Found Effective 


Insecticide 


WASHINGTON Synergized_pyre- 


Nov. 16-17—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention for members trum, as a protective spray or dust 
only, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, '!! protect stored wheat and shelled 
Mass.; sec., Mae G. Greechie, 945 CFM against insect attack or rein- 
Great Plain Ave., Needham 92, Mass. {¢Station, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported. USDA's 
1960 Agricultural Marketing Service tested 
various formulations of pyrethrins 
January and a synergist of piperonyl butoxide 
Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn.,Com- °" wheat and shelled corn Research 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; workers sampled the grain monthly 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, ‘° determine insect population and 
moisture content, and quarterly to 


Columbus, Ohio. 


analyze chemical residue, to make bio- 


Jan. 15-16—Distric ssociati 
“ rt District 10, Association assay tests and to determine commer- 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, ‘ial crade 
Cleti & < 
Fresno, Cal.: . Ge , ‘ali- : 
for - oo. a Gene Thomas, Cali Best results were obtained when 
ornia | ¢ Equipme }o., S 
“a quipment Co. San pyrethrins were applied at rates of 
Mateo, Cal. 4 : + 
15 parts or more per million. The 
Jan. 24-26— Pennsylvania Bakers formulations ranged from .89 to 2.50 
Assn., golden anniversary convention, parts of pyrethrins per million, with 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; the synergist in the ratio of 1 to 10 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St... Tests were also made with the ratio 
Harrisburg, Pa. 1 to 5, with the synergist alone, and 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2 State with pyrethrins alone 


— Potomac 
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Grain Sorghum Output Triples in 3 
Years; Further Growth Anticipated 


MINNEAPOLIS—Grain sorghum, 
a feed grain crop which has tripled 
its production in the last three crop 
years, is still on its way up, according 
to George L. Jones, hybrid manager 
for Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis grain 
processing firm. 

Today, Mr. Jones said in a recent 
report, sorghum stands fourth among 
all grains in volume produced an- 
nually. Its estimated use for livestock 
feed alone during the current crop 
year — 303 million bushels—is 1% 
times its total production of 206 mil- 
lion bushels three years ago. Its total 
production in 1958 was 615 million 
bushels. 

And the outlook, Mr. Jones said, is 
that “U.S. farmers—more skilled than 
any farmers in the history of the 
world, and working with increasingly 
vigorous hybrid seed—will continue 
to produce increasing amounts of 
grain sorghum well into the foresee- 
able future.” 

Following 
report: 

The crop’s rapid growth in the past 
three years is generally credited to a 
series of closely related developments 
beginning with the introduction of 
hybrid sorghums in 1955. With the 
influx of hybrids yield per acre almost 
doubled, department of agriculture 
figures show average yield per acre 
stands now at 36.4 bu. as compared 
to the 10-year average of 19.6 bu., 
and this in turn caused more land to 
be placed in the increasingly profita- 
ble crop. Sorghum has taken over 
land formerly devoted to other crops 
in its traditional Texas-through-Kan- 
sas growing area, in the Corn Belt 
and in states on both coasts. An esti- 
mated 16.7 million acres were planted 
last year—almost exactly double the 
10-year average of 8.4 million acres 


are excerpts from his 


Influence of Hybrids 

When hybrid sorghum appeared on 
the market four years ago, farmers— 
mindful of the yield bonanza brought 
to corn by hybrids — bought every 
available bushel and clamored for 
more. Demand exceeded production 
each year until 1958 when, according 
to industry leaders, commercial seed 
companies only barely could supply 
all their customers’ wants. 

The enthusiasm for hybrids was 
well founded, for 1958 USDA reports 
indicate that hybrids were consist- 
ently outyielding standard varieties 
by 15 to 25%, with some varieties 
recording a 40% yield bonus. 

Yet the cost of hybrid sorghum seed 
is little more than standard, non- 
hybrid stock, averaging 21¢ Ib. as 
compared to 18¢ lb. for the old types. 

USDA estimates are that, in the 
western Great Plains, two-thirds of 
irrigated sorghum acreage and one- 
third of dryland acreage was planted 
with hybrids in 1958, and that ap- 
proximately half of the more humid 
eastern Great Plains sorghum acreage 
was in hybrids. 

Cargill Hybrids—one of the firms 
responsible for developing the new va- 
rieties—had been mindful of the need 
for a hybrid sorghum long before it 
was produced, but researchers early 
ran head-on into a major obstacle: 
How to control pollination, then cross 
purebred varieties to make a hybrid 


Problem in Pollination 

In corn, the pollen-shedding “male” 
tassels and kernel-producing “female” 
silks are separate, and the pollination 
control needed to make a 
relatively simple. But in bushy-head- 
ed sorghum, the poilen-shedding or- 
gans—anthers—are contained in the 


cross 1S 


same envelope as the female parts, 
and this makes pollination control, in 
the way it’s done with corn, impossi- 
ble. 

The breakthrough came not many 
years back when researchers discov- 
ered a male-sterile variety—a genetic 
“freak” which produced no pollen— 
that “gave birth” to another genera- 
tion of male-sterile offspring when 
crossed with another plant in the 
same family. The sterile sorghum, un- 
able to fertilize itself, was cross-bred 
with  outside-the-immediate-family 
strains and the elusive hybrid was 
created. 

‘Dryland Corn’ 
Sometimes called “dryland corn” 
sorghum can survive with far less 
moisture than either corn or wheat, 
and is more adaptable to rough 
ground. It’s not uncommon for 
ghum, hit by drouth that would wipe 
out less hardy crops, to halt its 
growth during intense dry spells, then 
resume growth and ultimately pro- 
duce a normal crop after moisture 

again becomes available. 

This ability is used to particular 
advantage in Nebraska where 
ghum production rose to 78.4 million 
bushels last year from a 10-year 5.3- 
million bushel average. Some 1.7 mil- 
lion usually devoted to corn 
but traditionally threatened by ex- 
cessive dryness, have been “sorghum- 
ized” by farmers whe have learned 
that one good rain—or one good wa- 
tering by irrigation—will usually pro- 
duce a crop. 

The future for hybrid 
seems as rosy as its brief past. A re 
cent issue of Crops and Soils, a trade 
magazine published by the American 
Society of Agronomy, predicts that 
by 1968 hybrids will be planted al- 
most exclusively and that the crop 
will have become our second-most- 
important feed grain. The prognosti- 
cation calls for more finely stemmed 
sorghums that will thresh easier, va- 
rieties with more of the yellow endo 
sperm—a vitamin A carrier—found 
in corn, increases in grain and 
improvement in grain colors. 

Another basic reason for the 
ghum boom is simply that farmers are 
becoming more skilled at raising it, 
as shown by an 86% increase in the 
national average yield per acre 


sor- 


sor- 


acres, 


sorghums 


size 


sor- 


Price Supports Factor 

Without question, part of the 
ghum surge is attributable to govern- 
ment price support programs for 
wheat and corn. Last year many as- 
tute farmers in the Midwest and 
Southwest, where most sorghum is 
grown, considered the $1.82 bu. sup- 
port price for wheat was too valuable 
to sacrifice by planting in excess of 
acreage allotments. Rather than over- 
plant and take a chance on recouping 
their penalty by selling the excess on 
the open market, a good many farm- 
preferred to keep their wheat 
acreage where the government want- 
ed it and plant sorghum—with its 
$1.02 bu. support price and no acre- 
age controls—on the vacated land. 

Corn farmers were as quick as 
their wheat-producing contemporar- 
les to recognize economic opportunity. 
Sorghum bringing $1.02 in support 
prices enabled the corn farmer to stay 
within his corn allotment yet realize 
a maximum support price for every 
acre planted. The new government 
corn program doing away with acre- 
age controls will, eventually, tend to 
regain for corn some of the acres lost 
to sorghum, but many observers agree 


sor- 


ers 


the new program won't affect 
ghum production for another year or 
more 

The crop—directly descended 
from sorghums cultivated for thous- 
ands of years in arid regions of Eur- 
ope, Asia and Africa—-was introduced 
here about 100 ago. Soon, it 
found itself headed in two directions 
One, a short, 4-to-5-ft. high dwarf 
type, provided an_ easier-to-get-at 
head of grain. The other, a taller 
8 to 12 ft. high—forage sorghum was 
developed for use as silage. The crop 
is a member of the grass family 

As might be anticipated, tripling 
production in a three-year period has 
brought on king-sized market 
ing and storage problems 

The one ol 
pluses. Before the 1958 harvest was 
begun, 309 million bushels of 
sorghum still in 
half 1957 production 


sor 


US 


years 


some 


biggest poser is sur 
even 
erain store 
equal to 
total 

Where will last year’s record-break 
ing crop go? 

The single 
the enormous amount ending up in 
government-paid storage—is the 303 
million bushels being absorbed by 
farmers and feed manufacturers as 
feed. Sorghum can be fed 
pound for pound as a corn substitute; 
slightly from corn in 
chemical make-up—higher in protein 
and lower in fat 

Industry will require 10 million 
processing the sorghum into 
thousands of different products. Sor 
use in industry—as in live 
feeding—closely parallels that 
of corn and a decision on which to 
use normally is made on the basis of 
price 

Only 3 million bushels will be need 
ed for 

Some 75 million bushels will be put 
into export, a far cry from the negli 


gible 2,000 bushels shipped as recent 


were 
the 


biggest chunk—outside 


livestock 


it varies only 


bushels 


ghum’s 


stock 


seed 


ly as 1939. Sorghum exports rise when 
there is a favorable price relationship 
with corn. Both are 
to ship—containing 
trition per unit of 
barley or oats. Of the two 
prefer corn but will 
ghum when there is a price advantage 

rraditionally U.S. sorghum 
mers have been the dairying countrie 
of Europe—-the Benelux nations, thi 
United Kin West Germany, and 
occasionally Norway, Denmark and 
Fire. Other eyein 
American 
more interested in 
tion 

In eastern nations 
and Pakistan, and in Africa 
importance as hu 
the 


more economical 
more salable nu 
than 
most coun 
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vaiue space 


tries take sor 


cust 


dom 
countries are 


sorghums as they become 


livestock produc 


India 


sorghums 


such as 


have considerable 
man food consumed in 

flour, cereal and sometimes a meal 
made from ground seeds 


form ol 


H. George Wolfe 


CHAIRMAN—H. George Wolfe, ad- 
vertising manager, chemical division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J., has 
been named chairman of the chemical 
group of the Association of National 
Advertisers. Clem W. Kohlman, ad- 
vertising manager, industrial chemi- 
cals division, American Cyanamid 
Co., was named vice chairman of the 
ANA chemical group. 
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Forecasts of Larger 1958 World Crop 
Of Barley, Oats Confirmed by FAS 


WASHINGTON Forecasts of a 
larger 1958 world crop of barley and 
oats than in 1957 have been confirmed 
by the latest information received by 
the Foreign Agricultural Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The combined crop of these grains is 
146.7 million short tons. 
2% be- 
of these 


estimated at 
This current estimate is only 
low the record 1956 harvest 
grains 

Reduction from the high 1956 level 
mainly in barley, with little 
change in oats. The estimated total 
of 3,280 million bushels of barley, 
though not up to the record 1956 har- 
vest of 3,390 million bushels, is 4% 
above the 1957 total and 22% above 
the low level of 1950-54. The sharp 
increase over the 1950-54 average 
was due to larger acreage and higher 
yields. Production increases were sub- 
stantial for all areas except Africa 
and Asia 

World production of oats is now es- 
timated at 4,250 million bushels, 
slightly above the previous forecast. 
It is well 1957 total of 
3,990 million and slightly above the 
1,160 million. The 
attributed to higher 
acreage in 1958 was the 
smallest of many years. A trend to- 
reduced oats acreage is appar- 


was 


above the 


1950-54 average of 
increases are 


yields, as 


ward 
ent on all continents except Oceania, 
where a sharp increase in Australia’s 
total to a new 


acreage brings the 


high 
North American Production 
North America’s barley production 
has set a new 
record 


of 725 million bushels 
record, mainly because of the 
in the U.S. U.S. acreage was 
slightly than in 1957 but yield 
per acre was the highest on record 
Canada’s crop was above average but 
less than the large production in 1956 


harvest 


less 


Acreage was the second largest on 
record, but yields were well below av- 
erage 

Production of 1,829 million bushels 
of oats in North America was large 


but somewhat less than the record 
crop of 1,907 million bushels in 1955 
\ near record crop in the U.S. ae 
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uniform flour... 
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counted for the high level in 1958, 
with Canada’s crop below average 
Acreage was the smallest for many 
years because of sharply reduced 
planting in the U.S. Canadian oats 
acreage was above average but yields 
were low. In contrast, U.S. yields were 
at an unprecedented high, 44.7 bu. 
acre. This exceeds the previous rec- 
ord in 1955 by 17% and is 30% above 
the 1947-1956 average. 

Production of these grains in West- 
ern Europe was slightly higher than 
in 1957 and about 10% above the 
1950-54 average. The increase over 
the average was entirely in barley; 
that increase more than offset a sub- 
stantial decline in oats production. 
Barley production in 1958 is now 
estimated at 790 million bushels and 
oats at 870 million. Acreage of barley 
was larger than in 1957 but oats acre- 
age continued its downward trend 

In Eastern Europe production of 
both barley and oats was smaller than 
the good harvest of 1957. Oats acre- 
age was down but barley was slightly 
larger. Most of the crop reduction was 
in the Danube Basin countries. Lar- 
ger harvests of these crops are esti- 


mated for the Soviet Union. 


Asian Harvests Smaller 


Production in Asia is smaller than 
in 1957, with barley accounting for 
most of the reduction. The barley har- 
vest of 810 million bushels is slightly 


above the 1950-54 average but is 60 
million bushels less than the large 
1957 outturn. Acreage was well be- 


low the 1957 area and yields about 
the same as that year. Production of 
oats is estimated at 100 million bush- 
els, slightly below the previous year 
because of reduced acreage 

Barley production in Africa is still 
estimated at 140 million bushels, 
sharply above the poor 1957 harvest. 
Substantial gains are reported for 
both acreage and yields. Production 
of oats is placed at 15 million bushels, 
the same as in 1957. 

South America’s barley crop is es- 
timated at 80 million bushels, well 
above the 1957 harvest of 70 million 
Acreage and yields are both larger 
this year. Oats production is also es- 
timated at 80 million bushels, slight- 
ly less than a year earlier because of 
smaller acreage 

Crops of these grains are at an all- 
time high in Australia. Barley pro- 
duction estimated at 63 million bush- 
els is about double the crop in 1957 
and the 1950-54 average. Acreage was 
slightly larger than in 1957 and yields 
were at a new high. Oats production 
is estimated at 96 million, compared 
with 39 million a year earlier. Acre- 
age was up sharply, and yields set a 


new record 
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GREAT PLAINS GRAIN 
FOR PORTSMOUTH PORT? 


PORTSMOUTH, N.H. — Ships will 
soon be bringing wheat and corn from 
the Great Plains states into this port 
city, it has been predicted by John 
Holden of Atlantic Terminals and 
other veteran tidewater operators 
here. 

The forecast was made as Ports- 
mouth anticipated what may be an- 
other multi-million dollar boom as a 
result of the new St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, which makes it possible for 
freighters, tankers and bulk carriers 
to go all the way from Portsmouth to 
Duluth, Minn. 





N. M. Weights Law 
Effective July 1 


SANTA FE—New Mexico’s new 
weights and measures law becomes 
effective July 1. Inspectors from the 
State Department of Agriculture will 
begin checking scales, measuring de- 
vices and packaged commodities as 
soon after that date as possible, says 
Dallas Rierson, director of the ag- 
riculture department. 

The standards adopted by New 
Mexico are the same as those used 
by the National Bureau of Standards 
in checking, weighing and measuring 
devices. 

Packaged commodities that are 
sold by weight will be checked and 
any commodity in package form ex- 
cept bread will have a conspicuous 
marking of the net quantity or the 
net contents in the package. 

Printed copies of the New Mexico 
weights and measures law may be 
obtained by writing to the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, Box 56, Uni- 
versity Park. 


BREA S THE STAFF F Fe 


Grain Man Dies 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA Dean A. 
Anderson, 61, widely known in mid- 
west grain circles, has died after a 
long illness. Mr. Anderson had been 
in the grain business since 1924 and 
had been manager of the Sioux City 
branch of the Johnson & Olson Grain 
Co. of Minneapolis. 
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Production Club Told 
About Aluminum Foil’s 
Advantages to Baking 


CHICAGO Aluminum, since its 
release to the baking industry and 
other civilian users after World War 
II, has grown to a $40 million indus- 
try, according to a report recently 
made before the Chicago Bakery 
Production Club by Thomas 
manager of bakery sales for 
Alcoa Containers, Inc 

Mr. Leo, as the club's guest speak- 
er, pointed to the reduction in labor 


Leo, 


Ekco- 


and handling costs which, he main- 
tained, can be achieved by the use 
of aluminum foil for bakery prod- 
ucts. He cited the elimination of 
pan washing, drying and cooling 
through the use of aluminum con- 
tainers 

“Baked foods may be reheated in 
foil containers with excellent keep- 
ing quality,” said Mr. Leo. “No for- 
eign odors or tastes will be picked 


appearance of the 
the product qual- 
advantage, he ex- 
may be de- 


up, and the shiny 
foil complements 
ity.” As another 
plained, foil containers 
signed to fit the size of the baked 
products, eliminating the sales “in- 
jury”’ sometimes incurred by an over- 
sized container 

“Aluminum foil can be over 
wrapped with cellophane or covered 
with a printed board having a trans- 
parent opening,” suggested Mr. Leo 
“Transparent plastic covers are rec- 
ommended in some instances. These 
can be designed so that packaged 
foods can be piled without damag- 
ing the contents. Also, aluminum foil 
can be colored in various attractive 
tints,’ he stated. Mr. Leo’s talk was 
climaxed by a question and answer 
session 


Production club officers elected for 


the coming year were: Lloyd Yahn, 
Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc., presi- 
dent; Stan McHugh, American Bak- 
eries Co., vice president; George 


Hammer, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, treasurer; Ed Kapalka, the Bryo 
Co., reelected secretary; Bob Fischer 
Ekco Products Co., assistant 
tary Dan Jette, Ekco-Alcoa Con- 
tainers, Inc., and Bob Martin, Ekco 
Products Co., program co-chairmen 
and Al Beaver, the HumKo Co., 
geant-at-arms 


secre- 


ser- 








DISPLAY KIT—These are the display pieces in International Milling Co.'s 
“Sandwich Bun” promotion kit, a tie-in with “July Is Picnic Month” ma- 
terial from the American Bakers Assn. The “Sandwich Bun” kit is part of a 
series of six product promotion kits put out by International under the name 


of “Promotion Pack for Busy Bakers.” 


For more information, bakers may 


contact their International representatives or write to the company at 1200 


Investors Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Reports Indicate Western Kansas, Nebraska 
Likely to Produce Ample Protein Wheat 


KANSAS CITY—Current reports 
on the new southwestern wheat 
crop ind’cate that western areas of 
Kansas and Nebraska are likely 
to produce ample protein wheat of 
suitable baking quality this year. 
Preliminary tests indicate that this 
will be an average or better pro- 
tein year in this area. 


that ash lev- 
this year 
point up 


indications are 
els will average higher 
possibly as much as one 
and while this presents some milling 
problems it is nothing that cannot 
be overcome satisfactorily as it has 
in many years in the past 


Some 


Average Lower 

and some parts of the 

bably 
this 

preliminary 


The eastern 
central areas of Kansas pr 
will average lower in protein 
year. At least, that is the 
indication Tests of 1,404 carload 
shipments of wheat to terminal mar- 
kets through June 23 showed slightly 
above average test weight and a lit 
tle below average protein content 
according to the Kansas and Missouri 
grain inspection departments. The 
bulk of these shipments came from 
the southern one third of the state 
with light to moderate shipments 
from central districts 

In the 
usually run low in 
erage this year was 10 protein 
compared with 11.7%, the 10-year 
average. In the east central cour 
ties, the was als 10.5 
as against 11 
central was running 
versus 12.7%, while 


southeastern counties, which 


protein the av 


average 
average. South 
11.9% this y 
central sectio 
2.1% as against an ave! 

12.5* 

In the 
protein average Was 
13.2 for the 

ghts were a littk 
in the Southwest and 
elsewhere 


Southwest 


10-ve 


considerably 
Cases 
Less Reaching Markets 
Not as much wheat 
terminal n 


Ina larkets 


attributed 


major 
pected This is 
increase in storage at s 
country points and on 

om ¢ Cc 


this vear, and 


There 
mpetition rr storage 


Is Ss 
wheat some conces 
sions are reported b 

ind there. Not all Kansas ele\ 
will be able to fill up on wheat 
year, and with the 
loan values this year, it 
that cash market w 
tractive to enco 

store. So there 


space 


this 


lower sorghum 


elevator 





WHEAT STORAGE COSTS 
CANADA $135.6 MILLION 


OTTAWA — Storage of surplus 
wheat stocks, when the crop year ends 
on July 31, will cost the Canadian 
treasury $135,680,000 for the past 
five years, according to information 
furnished by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Storage payment is made un- 
der legislation in effect since the 1954- 
55 crop year, when the government 
agreed that the federal treasury 
should pay storage charges on all Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board stocks exceeding 
178 million bushels at the start of 
each crop year. Previously, the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board paid all storage 
charges on wheat held by it and de- 
ducted the expense from payments 
made to producers. 





being offered for 
than has been 
years. With har- 
loan level or 


More wheat is 
sale this year too 
the case in recent 
vest prices at the 
to it, many farmers are willing to 
sell their crop now, while many oth- 
ers no doubt are simply waiting 
market strength might not 
give them a better value a little 
later on 

Late yield reports show nothing 
to indicate much of any change from 
the recent estimates. If anything, 
the yields have been a bit lower 
than expected. The Santa Fe crop 
report said this week: “Taking into 
consideration all factors, it now looks 
like the total bushels in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Colorado may 
not exceed 400 million and may go as 
low as 385 million. While this is con- 
siderably than the 549 million 
produced in 1958, it is still much larg- 
er than the 10-year average of 305 
million.” 


close 


to see if 


less 


Spring Wheat Crop 
Heavily Damaged 
By Heat, Drouth 


MINNEAPOLIS Prolonged 
drouth and hot weather are being 
credited with damaging a goodly por- 
tion of the spring wheat crop beyond 
particularly in the sections 
Dakota from which first 
traditionally sent to 


recovery 
of South 
olferings are 
market 
Rainfall 
of the spring 


which fell over almost all 
wheat belt the 
two weeks came too late to save the 
op in all but the southwestern part 
the state, although it was benefi- 
North Dakota and 


past 


cial to wheat in 
Minnesota 
Growing apprehension over the 
burned out areas of South Dakota 
ind those hailed out in the central 
counties—-was reflected in active buy- 
i of distant spring wheat futures 
t Minneapolis the past week and by 
companying rise in the cash 
remium.§ structure 
For the remaining 
spring wheat crop 
from now on until 
t 


portions of the 
ideal weather 
harvest could, in 
elevator men and 
final vield in fields 
considered thin fields which 
looked ragged weeks ago now 
appear decidedly improved because cf 
temperatures 
still expect- 


he opinion of line 
ywers, raise the 
Some 
two 
rainfall ind = cooler 
However, such fields are 
d to be low in production—highlight- 
the initial seriousness of the 
nditions under which crops 
inted 
e®e *e 


Condition of Crop 
In Western Canada 
Above Average 


WINNIPEG Crop conditions in 
Western Canada continue variable 
but, for the part, remain above 
This results despite deficient 
supplies over of Sas- 
and southern Alberta 
ind parts of central Al- 

need of good general 
no serious deteriora- 
have 
two weeks 

causing con- 
cern in parts of northern Alberta 
Manitoba's outlook generally is fa- 


most 
moisture most 


katchewan 


These areas 


while 
is occurred, crops 
back during the 


Excessive rains are 


past 


gone 


vorable and rains have improved the 
moisture picture in the drier areas 
East of the Red River, however NEW YORK—International Paper 
water-logged soil and flooding have Co. has announced reorganization of 
caused heavy damage, and produc- the manufacturing department of its 
tion this year will be small Bagpak Division for increased effi- 
Grasshoppers are reported in many ciency and better customer service, 
central and southern regions but, in according to A. A. Scholl, general 
most instances, control measures manager 
have been taken. Cutworms are com- A. S. Morgan has been named divi- 
mon in several parts of Mani- sion production manager, A. R. Davis 
toba, and are working in flax stands division engineer, and H. C. Roper 
Wireworms are reported, and farm- division director of industrial rela- 
ers are being warned to check their tions. All will headquarter in Camden, 
crops closely for any signs of aphid Ark. 
infestation Production managers have been 
Fall rye in Western Canada is fully appointed also for International's 
headed, while early sown wheat and  multiwall bag operations in Camden, 
barley are well advanced in shot- Mobile, Ala. San Jose, Cal., and 
blade Litchfield, Ill. They are, respectively, 
THE STAFF OF LiFe E. R. Fogle, J. A. Horne, W. M 


St. Joseph SeReiins Cathey and A. C. Kuehn 


Names New Member 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Joseph FE. All 
hoff has elected a member of 
the St. Joseph Grain Exchange. M1 
Allhoff will manage the new St 
Joseph plant of the B & E Grain 
Co. The firm is currently construct 
ing a 1-million-bushel storage plant 
here which will be ready for use 
early in July. The elevator will han 
dle both rail and truck shipments 
Headquarters of the company are in 
City 


SREAO is 


‘Bagpak’ Changes 


BREAD is 





That's Our 
Brand 


Golden Loaf’’ 
The Flour with the Doubt and 


Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 


been 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Kansas 
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Subsidiary Dissolved 


ST. LOUIS The Checkerboard 
Soybean Co., which for many years 
has operated as a subsidiary of the 
Ralston Purina Co., has been dis- 
solved and it has part of 
the parent company, according to an 
announcement by L. B. Stuart, Pur 
ina executive vice president. The 
technical corporate change will have 
no effect on any personnel, accord- 
ing to Mr. Stuart. All Checkerboard 
Soybean Co operations will hence- 
forth be carried on directly in th 
name of the Ralston Purina Co 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicage 8, tt. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


become a 

















Sherman offers 
this baseball 
“SPECIAL”... 
your reserved 


seat to any 
Chicago CUBS \QMUMMuti MAJOR LEAGUE 


or WHITE SOX BALLGAME 


home game. 


Reserve your 
Major League Baseball ticket to any 1959 Chicago White Sox or 


Cc ubs home game. The Air-Conditioned Sherman offers this baseball 
“special’. your reserve seat to any Cub or White Sox home game 


7 SINGLE ROOM with ONE TICKET, #1000 
TWIN BEDROOM with TWO TICKETS, +1800 


Simply write Sherman Hotel Room Reservations 

and specify the ball game you want to see. Your 

ticket will be waiting for you at the Sherman. These 

special low room rates include your choice reserve 

seat tickets for White Sor or Chicago Cub games. 
Reservations should be received by the 
hotel 48 hours prior to the game date, 
or sooner, for choice seats. 


ie air-conditioned ow 


| SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH, CLARK & LoSALLE STS, 
CHICAGO « Telephone: FR 2-2100 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 
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$4.81@4.86, straight $4.76@4.81; es- 
tablished brands of family flour $6.60 
@7.10, with the latter representing 


nationally advertised brands on a 
sacked delivered basis; first clears 
with 13.50@14% protein $4@4.10, 


first clears with 11% protein $4@ 
4.05, first clears of 1% ash and higher 
$3.50 @ 3.70. 


Soft Flour Buyers 
Make Light Purchases 


Flour trade in the central states 
area has been as quiet and devoid of 
feature as any during the past 12 
months. Buyers generally are waiting 
to see which way the “cat is going to 
jump.” They are doing a lot of shop- 


ping, but without stirring up 
business of real volume. 

Some broadening in activity, how- 
ever, brought central states sales for 
the week to 110@120% of capacity. 
It was a spotty affair and in no sense 
was buying general, being confined 
mainly to cracker and specialty types 
of flour. New crop business is very 
slow in getting started, with no im- 
mediate signs of change in that re- 
spect, although the calendar indicates 
that buying should be just around the 
corner. Most sales were under 5,000 
sacks, but some did run 10 to 15,000 

rare ones larger. There was some 
buying, too, for deferred shipment. 

Wheat prices are somewhat higher 
than they were a year ago, with some 
people figuring that mills, 


any 


basis of 
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current levels, would have about 20¢ 
cwt. higher wheat costs than at this 
time in 1958. But so far, the usual 
seasonal rush of buying has not taken 
place. Some well informed sources in 
mitiing have expressed the opinion 
that it may not develop until after 
July 4 week end. The latter, incident- 
ally will be extra long in this area, 
covering from Friday, July 3, through 
Sunday, July 5. 

St. Louis area mills reported a lim- 
ited amount of soft flour sales in wide- 
ly separated sections of the country. 
Most of the business was in the south- 
eastern states, but scattered sales 
were also made in the western states. 
Individual lots ran mainly under 6,000 
cwt., but at least one order was up- 
wards of 20,000 cwt. The business was 
all on cracker and cookie flour; no 
cake flour was reported. 


Mills are hopeful that at least a 
portion of the current Commodity 
Stabilization Service export flour 


awards will be made to this area. The 
business would be welcomed, as ship- 
ping directions on domestic business 
show signs of slackening. Although 
soft flour directions have held up fair- 
ly well, bread flour instructions are 
off, and a substantial new source of 
directions is needed to keep up with 
the heavy output of the mills. Produc- 
tion last week was at a record level, 
the highest in over a year. 
Quotations June 26, Chicago, 100 
lb. cottons: High ratio flour $7.04@ 
7.15; short patents $5.85@6.39; clears 
$4.78@ 4.85; cookie and cracker flour, 
papers, $4.95@5.23; St. Louis: Family 
flour in 100 lb. cottons: Top patent 
$5.65, top hard $6.55, ordinary $5.55; 
bakery flour in 100 lb. papers: Cake 
$6.75, pastry $4.70, soft straights 
$4.80, clears $4.45; hard winter short 
patent $5.50, standard patent $5.25, 
clears $5; spring short patent $6.25, 
standard $6.15, clears $6.10 


Running Time Good 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


There were very few new flour sales 
in either Texas or Oklahoma for the 
week, with buyers still marking time 
on clarification of new crop quality, 
quantity and price. Shipping direc- 
tions were quite good over the entire 
area, however, and mill grind aver- 
aged close to 542 days at Ft. Worth 
Prices were unchanged from the pre- 
vious period. 

Quotations June 26, Oklahoma City: 
Family short patent $6.50406.70, 
standard $5.80@6; bakery unenriched 
short patent $5.5475.64; 95°% short 
patent $5.4405.54; straight grade 
$5.39 5.49; truck lots higher on all 
grades; Ft. Worth: Extra high patent 


flour $6.80@0@7.20, 100 lb. cottons: 
standard bakers flour, unenriched, 
$5.3505.45; first clear $4.35@4.45, 


delivered Texas common points 


Production, Sales Slow 
In Pacific Northwest 


Pacific Northwest flour mill grind 
and sales dropped a bit the past week, 
leaving domestic activity little more 
than Bakers are well supplied 
for the next 30 days and will probably 
do very little buying until new crop 
wheat is available. However, flour 
exports appear to be somewhat bet- 
ter 


pt or 


Quotations June 26, Seattle: Fam- 
ily patent flour, 5 and 10 Ib 
cwt. in carlots; pastry flour $5.12, 100 
Portland: High gluten 
all Montana $6.60, clears $6.60, 


sizes, $9 


Ib carlots: 
86.9] 


Bluestem bakers $6.52, cake $7.07, 
pastry $6.07, pie $5.72, whole wheat 
$6.30, graham $5.70, cracked wheat 
$5.75, crushed wheat $6.40 
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Buyers Resist Prices 
Of Springs at Buffalo 


Consumers at Buffalo are resisting 
the current rise in spring wheat flour 
prices. Some are approaching the 
point where they will have to replen- 
ish supplies, but so far activity has 
been confined to fill in lots. Sales of 
other types were also dull. 

Spring wheat flour ended 6¢ higher; 
Kansas was off 1¢, but premiums 
were quite firm and the market has 
been stronger than anticipated. 

There has been very little wheat 
offered and the mills still have no 
indication of where new crop prices 
will land. They will be below current 
levels, but just how much below the 
mills do not know. Quality of the 
new crop remains an unknown factor. 
It was good-to-excellent in the initial 
stages, but tapered off as the harvest 
moved into Kansas. 

Bakeries hope for a return of fav- 
orable picnic weather to boost sales 
of hot dog rolls and hamburger buns 

Flour output at Buffalo was slightly 
above a week ago and sharply above 
a year ago. Three mills put in a full 
7-day week; one worked 5 days; one 
423 days and the remaining mill 4 
days. One mill increased its running 
time from a week ago by 1 day; one 
cut its output by 1 day and the other 
four mills held steady. 

Quotations June 26: Spring family 
$6.42, high gluten $6.52@6.72, short 
$6.2206.42, standard $6.12@6.37, 
straight $6.32, first clear $5.40@5.70; 
hard winter short $5.62@6.03, stand- 
ard $5.47@5.93, first clear $5.17@5.35; 
soft winter short patent $7.10@7.31, 
standard $5.75@6.61, straight $5.84@G 
6 39, first clear $4.15@4.74. 


Canadian Production, 
Prices Steady 


The domestic flour market 
Canada was unchanged from the pre- 
vious period. Prices and production 
were steady, with mills operating al- 
most at five-day capacity. Sales were 
slightly improved in the Toronto-Mon- 
treal area. 


across 


Quotations June 26, Toronto-Mon- 
treal: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $6.2546.35 in 100 Ib. cottons 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used; 
bakers flour $545.30, 100 Ib. papers 
less cash discounts, also 15¢ added for 
cartage where used; bulk delivery is 
12¢ less. June 27, Winnipeg: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotion 100’s, $6.15@6.35; 
second patents, cottons, $5.907 6.10; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100's, 
$4.80@5; bulk delivery 12¢ less; all 


prices cash carlots. June 26, Van- 
couver, cash car quotations for hard 
wheat grinds: First patents $6.45, 
bakers’ patents $5.05 papers, $5.15 


cottons; Ontario pastry to the trade 
$6.80; cake flour $7.15 


Overseas Markets 





Export Flour 
Business Light 


Direct exports of flour from the 
U.S. were few and far between the 
past week, with the slow trend ex- 


pected to continue until new crop of- 
ferings become available in abun- 
dance. The only business pending ap- 
peared to be the 24,000 metric tons 
80 ash flour scheduled for shipment 


to the Middle East for relief pur- 
poses between Sept. 1 and Nov. 15 
Business to the Americas, too, was 
light 

From Canada, overseas flour ex- 
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... At This Time 


Last Year... 
FLOUR 


came out of 
hard winter 


the Southwest 
wheat flour 
cwt. boosted 
week ending 


The big news 
where a flurry of 
sales totaling about 3.5 million 
the sales percentage for the 
June 30 to 344% of capacity. Some observers 
were speculating that this was the long 
anticipated big push, but it failed to develop 
that way. Activity remained quiet in the 
spring wheat mills area. Buying in the South 
west was started by a chain baker early in 
the week. Another chain added to its holdings 
to avoid p.d.s. buying, extending 60 days 
Despite the example of the big chains, most 
other bakers remained on the sidelines, re- 
fusing to be stampeded into buying until the 
peak of the wheat movement was reached 
Bulk standard patent was being offered at 
$4.75, Kansas City, with the bulk of the new 
wheat crop still not on the market by June 30 


WHEAT 


futures were nudged higher for the 
most part because of heavier fiour sales 
These sales, plus an interruption of the har- 
vest because of rains, were the primary rea 
sons for the higher levels. Terminal receipts 
of new crop wheat were substantial, and there 
were reports of considerable grain being piled 
on the ground in southwest Kansas because of 
high yields and inadequate storage facilities 
Cash wheat at Kansas City felt the pressure 
from the greatly expanded new crop movement 
and values were down 5c to I7c bu 


MILLFEED 


The market was marked by a 
increase in the price of bulk millfeeds, particu 
larly middilings, which held steady at $7 to $8 
above the previous week, after making 
gains up to $12 higher. Some buyers indicated 
that they had expected higher prices, but not 
as high as actually occurred. The exceptional 
strength seemed to stem from the shift of 
several large mills to sacking their milifeed 
coupled with good demand from feed manu 
facturers 


Wheat 


spectacular 


nitial 


BP BBII I I ITV 


ended June 25 
compared with 
previous. In- 
Interna- 
countries 
and 17,000 


week 
cwt., 
the week 


ports for the 
totaled 245,700 
173,000 cwt 
cluded were clearances to 
tional Wheat Agreement 
amounting to 40,900 cwt 
cwt., respectively 
Vancouver flour exporters found the 
week extremely difficult for shipments 
across the Pacific. The number of 
foreign exchange permits made avail- 
able by the Central Bank for importa- 
tion of flour into the Philippines re- 
mained comparatively small 
Reports from agents in Manila in- 
dicate that local market price for 
imported flour there has jumped 
around 50%. On top of the limited 
import permits available, a new meas- 
ure to build funds for the Congress 
is now being studied. If approved, it 
would mean further troubles for 
North American flour exporters 
The new measure provides for the 
Central Bank to establish a “uniform 
margin” of not more than 40% over 
the bank's selling rates stipulated by 
the Monetary Board. There has been 
talk about what commodities might 
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be excepted from this exchange mar- 
gin fee and flour, so far, was not noted 
as being excepted 

Other 
flour around 
change 


Canadian 
little 


for 
show 


usual outlets 
the Pacific 


Oatmeal 


The usual summer dullness prevails 
in the rolled oats and oatmeal mar- 
ket in Canada. However, stocks are 
only moderate, keeping prices steady 
Quotations June 26, Toronto-Mont- 
real: Rolled oats in 80 lb. cottons 
$5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cottons 
$7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal; June 
27, Winnipeg: Rolled oats in 80 Ib. 
cottons $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100 
lb. cottons $6.65@6.90 in the three 
prairie provinces 


Rye 

There was no change in the rye 
flour sales picture the past week, al- 
though the whole market structure 
is weaker, with a downward adjust- 
ment in progress to meet the new 
crop basis which is expected to take 
over shortly. 

Flour prices were down 5¢ June 29, 
bringing to 15¢ the total decline since 
June 19. Two factors appeared to be 
responsible for the decline. For one 
thing, new crop rye is expected to be 
moving to market soon after July 4 
For the other, government sources 
have made it plain that large quanti- 
ties of rye grain held in Commodity 
Credit Corp. storage will be sold, 
probably at 105% of support. Because 
CCC holds some 9 million bushels, it 
appears that a lower level of working 
prices is in the offing 

So far as old crop rye flour buying 
is concerned, the foregoing situation 
has relieved the concern of buyers 
they have showed no particular un- 
easiness about being able to obtain 
supplies. So, they continue to pick up 
small, scattered lots to piece out their 
needs as they go along. Mills, for their 
part, are buttoning up old contracts 
ahead of July 1 

Too, the question of whether or not 
there is to be a resumption of an im- 
port quota on rye for the coming 12 
months does not appear to have 
caused any perceptible concern among 
potential buyers of rye flour. On the 
other hand, millers seem to be going 
along on the theory that, of necessity, 
there will be a quota, even though 
the governmental agency entrusted 
with making such a recommendation 
to the President does not seem to be 
in much of a hurry to make 
cision 

At Buffalo, rye flour prices declined 
10¢ last week, with very little buying 
activity to establish a basis. In the 
Pittsburgh area, flour sales contin- 
ued on a hand-to-mouth basis. United 


its de- 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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Baking Co., a large user of rye pat- 
ents in the Pittsburgh area, has been 
involved in a strike for approximately 
10 days, hampering operations in that 
area 

Quotations June 26, Chicago: White 
patent rye flour $4.79@5, medium 
$4.59@ 4.80, dark $4.14@4.25; Buffalo: 
White $5.49@5.54, medium $5.294a 
5.34, dark $4.74@4.79; Pittsburgh: 
Pure white No. 1 $5.3905.43, medium 


$5.097 5.23, dark $4.64@4.68, rye 
meal $4.8974.93; Minneapolis, June 


29: White patent $4.6174.72, medium 
$4.410@4.52, dark $3.864 3.97 





MILLFEE 


(Continued from 





ing off. By June 26, however, the 
lion's share of that rally had evapo- 
rated, with end-of-the-week quotes 
showing a net recovery of only about 
$1 ton. Earlier, there had been a 
brisk pick-up in demand which caught 
the market at a psychological time 
when offerings were extremely light 

Red dog's recovery was even more 
marked than middlings, with the ex- 
tent of the price changes highly 
reminiscent of what was taking place 
days only with the 
an entirely opposite direc- 
tion. Offerings of red dog, bulk es- 
pecially, are extremely and 
the market was up about $6 ton from 
June 19 

In sharp contrast changes 
occurring in heavy standard 
bran was draggy and inactive; prices 
bogged down 50¢% $1 on sacked items 
and 50¢ on bulk. Buyer interest was 
it a minimum 

Quotations June 26: Bulk standard 
$37, sacked $41; bulk stand- 
$31.50, sacked $36.50 37; 


ago, 


some 30 
trend in 


scarce 


with 
feeds, 


midds 
ard bran 
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on Lake Calumet. 





bulk red dog $45, sacked $49 

St. Louis: Prices did not show 
much over-all change last week 
After a brief show of strength earls 
in the period, middlings slowly 
dropped back, for a net loss of $1 
Bulk bran was quoted unchanged 
but demand was poor, and not enough 
new sales were completed to estab 
lish a firm price. Mill output was 
largely applied against old bookings 


Inquiry for bulk middlings was 
fairly good throughout the week 
Buyers were only interested in 


enough to keep going for a few days 
at a time. However, their total pur- 
chases bulked large enough to keep 
mill production from becoming an 
immediate problem. 


Quotations June 26: Sacked bran 
$35@35.50, shorts $44@44.50: bulk 
bran $30430.50, shorts $39.507 40 


middlings $36.50@ 37. 

Boston: Good buying gave the lo 
cal market a steady tone last week 
Trade inquiry was fairly constant 
and supplies were adequate. At the 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 


Y 


more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 


PY 


to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 


“Ogilvie”. 


judgment 
it's wise to buy quality! 





: 


/ 
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milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
.. the same good judgment that tells you 





Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 


iV 
; skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
f) 
i —Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 


—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITEO 


: Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Turn Back § 

To The Northwestern Miller of June § 
23 if you are interested in taking a ; 
look at the St. Lawrence Seaway. } 
This issue mentions the Rice-Powell ¢ 
elevator in a report on the position ) 
of Chicago (page 12). Also fea- 
tured are reports on the positions of f 
Buffalo (page 16), western Canada 
(page 22), Duluth (page 26), To- 2 
ledo (page 30) and Milwaukee § 
(page 36). 
) 





the bal- 


the week's trading, 
ance between supply and demand was 
generally quite healthy. Sacked bran 


close of 


was unchanged, but bulk advanced 
about $2. Steady inquiry for mid- 
dlings pushed sacked prices up about 
$1.50 and bulk up $3@3.50 

Quotations June 27: Sacked bran 
$47, bulk $42; sacked middlings $49 
149.50, bulk $44@44.50 

Buffalo: Sales 
week. Mixers bought middlings for 
consumption and the country 
trade was dull. Despite the western 
retreat in prices, levels here 
still substantially below those 
ters. The sacked differential 
steady at $6, but varied during 
under the influence of 
demand 


were quiet last 


spot 


were 
cen- 
held 
the 
week sacked 
red dog was 
from the 
trom 


quiet, but 
strong on demand 
South. Running time ranged 
1 to 7 days. Bulk and sacked bran 
ended unchanged to 50¢ lower; bulk 
and sacked middlings advanced $2.50 
‘3 and bulk and red 
jumped $5.50 to $6 


Bran was 


rin rd 


sacked dog 
Quotations June 26: Bulk bran $31 
132, sacked $37@37.50; bulk mid- 
dlings $36.50@37.50. sacked $424 43 
bulk red dog $47@48, sacked $53 
054 
Pacific Coast: Millfeed demand was 


slow, production was limited and 
prices were weaker. Losses ranged 
up to $1 ton. Mill run supplies ap 
pear to be more than adequate for 


current demand. Japan placed a small 


export inquiry, but nothing was con- 
firmed as to sale. Quotations June 
26, Seattle: Bulk mill run $38, mid 


dlings $56; sacked mill run $41, mid- 


dlings $59; Portland: Bulk mill run 
$374 38, sacked $400 41; middlings 
SS over 


Canada: Trade in millfeeds 


is sea 


sonally dull and prices barely steady 
Ilthough there have been seme _ in- 
lications of strength after recent 


vels, Which were fairly low. Quota 


tions June 26, Toronto - Montreal 


June 30, 1959 


mid- 


bags 


Bran $45@46, shorts $48@49 
dlings $584 59, net cash terms, 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal; June 27 Winnipeg: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $334 39 in the three 
prairie provinces; $36 @ 43 
middlings $46; all prices car- 
lots, sacked; small lots 
elevators and warehouses $5 
June 26, Vancouver 
$52, middlings $56 


shorts 
cash 
ex-country 
extra: 
Bran $49, shorts 
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Israel Receives 
Amended PL 480 


Authorizations 


WASHINGTON Amendments to 
Title I, Public Law 480 grain pur- 
chase authorizations issued to Israel 
the amounts of grain 

authorized for purchase, and to ex- 
tend contracting and delivery peri- 
ods have been announced by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture 
Authorization No. 16-45 
increased by $536,000 and now pro- 
vides for the purchase of $11,410,600 
worth of wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better, in bulk, or wheat flour. About 
64 900 metric tons remain to be pur- 


to increase 


has been 


chased 

Authorization No. 16-54 
increased by $550,000 and pro- 
vides for the purchase of $3 million 
worth of yellow corn, grade U.S. No 


has been 


now 


2 or better, in bulk. About 21,400 
metric tons remain to be purchased 

Authorization No. 16-57 has been 
increased by $470,000 and now pro- 


vides for the purchase of $5,570,000 


worth of yellow’ grain sorghums 
rrade U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk 
About 116,600 metric tons remain to 


be purchased 

dates of 
barley 
yellow 


Contracting and delivery 
authorizations, and of 
16-55 and 
authorization No 


these 
iuthorization No 


grain sorghums 
16-56 have been extended to Oct. 31 
ind Nov 30 respectively 

Purchase will be made by the Is- 
rael Supply Mission, 250 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N.Y 
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NLRB Office Dismisses Unfair Labor 
Practice Charge in Buffalo Union Fray 


AFL-CIO waterfront union 
ists asking them to pledge ‘economic 
and moral” support to the Freedom 
Fighters of Local 36, the name as 
sumed by the rebelling group be- 
fore it formed the Buffalo Flow 
Mill Workers Union 

Simultaneously, Local 36 of the 
AFGM has asked the Buffalo AFL- 
CIO Council to support it in its bat- 
with the independent union 


BUFFALO — An unfair labor among 
practice charge against the George 
Urban Milling Co. was dismissed 
June 26 by the Buffalo regional 
National Labor Relations Board 
office. Merle D. Vincent, Jr., re- 
gional director, said his office found 
the charge “without merit.” It was 
filed June 23 by the Independent 
Buffalo Flour Workers Union, 
which is trying to replace Local tle 
36, American Federation of Grain 
Millers (AFL-CIO), as bargaining 
agent in area flour mills. 
The came after L 

announced it had negotiated 

pact with Urban Milling. The 

pendent union alleged the n 

action was illegal because 
while the independent u 
tion for a bargaining electior 
pending 
Earlier 
the Buffalo 
tion tor an 
said it was appealing to the 
in Washington 

Meanwhile, 
tiations, petitions an 
pay demands figured in 
tween the two unions 


More 





charge 
new 
inde 


dismissed 
p ‘TI- 
union 


NLRB 


the NLRB here 
flour mill workers 
election but the 


special m 


r. A. Radon, Jr bk. M. Wooedrich 


Chase Announces 
“= Two Appointments 
eter . ivbkKa, executi\ 


vice president and itional To Sales Positions 


0 ec administrator oO Local 7 » . > . > : 
pointed administra NEW YORK—Chase Bag ¢ 
said negotiations have te 
. « : Thomas A Ji 
with Standard Milling ol 
, York 


] ] ; . ? . 
ocal is mntactin 
see — Newhouse 


Negotiations 
AFGM 


intern 


taken 
ippointed 


manager of its New 
if which W. J 


sales Sales 


partment 


Millin Co. to set 
there 
in both mills 

Apparently prompted by the U 
Arthur M. Brehm 
president of 1286, Grain 
vator Ex (AFL-CIO) . 
this statement after a meetir of Pennsylvania 
the 400-member local’s wage and po KE. M. Woodrich 


with 


iS manage! 
Mr. Eadon has been connected with 
Philadelphia branch 
having been name 
ger at Philadelphia in 
» of that city 


Local 36 seel 


the firm’s since 


1948 man- 


igreement G sales 
1956. He is a 
Loc il 
‘ 


ind a graduate of 


nployees 


Iniversity 


who has been as- 
Philadelphia 
ntative in 
succeed M1 
inager in Philadel- 

with Chase 
in in OK- 
ed to Bal 


icy committee ited Chase's 


“In view of I in 
nt in th Train n t ndus the Baltimore area, will 
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sales rey 
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settlem 
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should look forward 


sales m 
has been since 
¢ hourly increase served as a salesm 


no tringe benefits att 
Local 1286 is negoti 
only under a 


efore being assig? 


irich was born in Kansas 
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2 Sinclair A. B. Layton K. Oo. Hunt D>. J. Benjamin 


DUTIES REALIGNED—Crown Zellerbach Corp. has announced a_ realign- 
ment of executive duties to compensate for growth and retirement at the top 
management level, according to H. L. Zellerbach, acting board chairman. 
P. T. Sinclair, who has been president of Crown Zellerbach Canada, Ltd., has 
been elected corporation vice president. As chairman of the firm’s newly 
established finance committee, the board has named A. B. Layton, who re- 
linquishes his post as president and administrative officer. Reed O. Hunt, 
executive vice president and chief operations officer, has been elected presi- 
dent and chief executive ofticer. D. J. Benjamin, vice president of the corpor- 
ation and general manager of the Western-Waxide Div sion, assumes the new 
post of vice president for packaging operations. Mr. Sinclair's former position 
with the Canadian affiliate will be handled by G. H. Gallaway, who has been 
assistant vice president for manufacturing at corporate headquarters in San 
Francisco. Lloyd Merwin, vice president in charge of converting operations 
of the Gaylord Container Corporation Division, will continue his present 
duties and report to Mr. Benjamin. C. S. Cullenbine, corporation secretary, 
has been elected vice president for administration, and will also continue to 
serve as secretary. 
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Vancouver Grain 


Shipments Decrease 
VANCOUVER-—-Shipments of grain 
from Vancouver during May totaled 
13,799,994 bu. compared with 14,544.- 
955 bu. in April and 14,438,657 bu. in 
May, 1958. Shipments from all British 
Columbia ports totaled 14,877,657 bu 
compared with 15,735,049 in April and 
16,812,877 in May, 1958 
To the end of May 
shipped 120,649,292 bu. against 132,- 
724,975 bu. in 1958. When it is 
that this port 


into consideration 
September due to the long 


Vancouver had 
taken 
was 
] 


closed all 


snoremen's strike, the comparison is 
pretty even 
Vancouvet 


and last 
36 792 948 


shipments this 
respectively, follow: U.K 
nd 29.757.160 bu.: Europe 
30,038 000 and 36 889.006 Japan 39 
311,000 11,018.C00; Central and 
South America. 3 029 


WO b and « 


season 


3 952.000 and 2 
including 


India, 10 


ther countries 
Africa and 
and 000 bu 
In M i\ Vancouver ¢ leared 5 131,237 
Japan; 2,600.0 bu. to Russia pers, 
3,990,000 bu. to the U.K.-Europe 


South 


ys os 23 (30 George H. Coppers 
BOARD MEMBER—George H. Cop- 
president of the 
National Biscuit Co., has been elected 
a director of the Bankers Trust Co., 
New York, it was announced by Wil- 
liam H. Moore, 
Mr. Coppers, who has been president 
1945, is active in a 
53,.856.000 b . ig ’ number of organizations, including 
1 millior | ul omp the Nutrition New 
tive York. 
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EXPORTS DOWN 
Sharply reduced pur 
held expo 
destinat 


May 


BARLEY 

WINNIPEG 

chases by the LS. have 
of Canadian bar] 


oO the lt 


chairman of the board. 


of Nabisco since 


Foundation, Inc., 
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TO YOUR MARKET 


MILLING PRODUCTION goes directly to the men in the plant—production 
MILLING PRO 
cereal chemists, head 
men what 

MILLING PRODUCTION 
Milling Production 


men as we as men—to increase your sales 


DUCTION reaches mil! 
and 


production 


management 


owners, milling superintendents 


millers other production personnel—the who determine 


equipment their company will use 


reaches milling through the Section of 


The 


purchases 


management 
Northwestern Miller—the men who give the go-ahead on equipment 
No other advertising medium in the flour milling industry offers 
this double value—reach those who need and those who buy through your 
n MILLING PRODUCTION 


advertising 


CONTACT NEAREST MILLER PUBLISHING CO. OFFICE 


MILLING PRODUCTION 


Published in Conjunction with The Northwestern Miller 
2501 WAYZATA BOULEVARD, MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINN. 
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NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
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New York, New York 
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DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y, Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N, ¥ 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass 
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FLOUR BROKERS 


21 W. 10TH ST KANSAS CITY, MO 
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Flour Brokers 


Tele; née Franklin 6-1 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
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Cargill Executive Asks Halt to Bartering 
Surplus Grain for Strategic Materials 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 





June June 
19, 26, 
—1959 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 44% 39'2 412 42 
Allis-Chalmers 32% 26% 30% 31% 
Am. Bakeries Co 48 42% 45% 45% 
Am. Cyanamid 612 46% 55% 57% 
A-D-M Co 49'2 43% 44% 46% 
Borden ao Bie 70% 80% 80% 
Cont. Baking Co 52% 44% 454 48'/2 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 59% 52 56'2 55 
Crown Zellerbach 
Corp ‘ - 60% 50% 53 52 
Pfd. $4.20 984 90'% 90 
Dow Chemical 91% 74% 86/2 89% 
Gen. Baking Co 14% 2% 2% 12% 
Pid. $8 153 138 -+.. 150 
Gen. Foods Corp 97 744 87% 89% 
Gen. Mills, Inc 1202 88% 104 106'/2 
Pid. 5% . 4 104 104% 104% 
Merck & Co 91% 67 84% 84 
Monsanto Chem. Co. 53% 38% 49% 51% 
Natl. Biscuit Co 56 49% S5i% 50'/ 
Pid. $7 164'2 147 150 148 
Pfizer, Chas 43% 36 37 37% 
Pillsbury Co 472 41% 42% 42% 
Procter & Gamble 89'/2 73% 77% 82% 
Quaker Oats Co 542 45% 462 46% 


Pd. $6 : 140 127 128 128 


St. Regis Paper Co 50% 42% 45% 48% 
Std. Brands, Inc 694 bi. 64 65'f 
Sterling Drug 59% 43 58 57 
Un. Bisc. of Am 30'2 22% 22% 24% 
Victor Ch. Works 47% 28% 5 46's 
Ward Baking Co 16% 12% 13 
Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd... 104 105'/2 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd.. 86 88 
Cream of Wheat 38% 39/4 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd . 78 82 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd 95s 97% 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd VIA 94 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfa FIA 93'2 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc 98 99'/2 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 92 94 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 79 BI '/2 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 89 92 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
June June 





19, 26, 
—1959 1959 «1959 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp 10% 6M 8% 9 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 38% 34 34% 35'A 
Wagner Baking Co 5\/e 2'A 3% 4% 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc S| 364 48% 50% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, Pfd. $8 132% 134% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 74% 78 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
June June 





12, 19, 
—— 1959 1959 «1959 
High Low Close Close 


Canada Bread 5.50 4.55 *%4.25 *4.25 
Pfd. B 55 


56 55 55 


Can. Bakeries 8'2 6 6 6 
Can. Food Prod 5.00 2.50 5.00 4.25 
A 8 7 8 8 
Pfd 50 41% 48 50 

Catelli Food, A 44 40 4! 40 
8 60 54 60 

Cons. Bakeries 10% 8'2 9M 9 

Federal Grain 5! 42% 442 42'2 
Pfd 29 27% 29 27% 


Gen. Bakeries 

Int. Mig., Pfd 

Lake of the Woods, 
Pf 


10.50 7.00 10.122 9.37'2 
70 67 67 67 


125 120 125 120 


Maple Leaf Mig 19/2 12% 19% 19 
Pid 97'2 92 962 97 
McCabe Grain 34 332 34 


50 40 47 


Ogilvie Flour 
Pfd 145 132 140 140 





Flour Mill Agents 


6 Broadway New York 4, New York 





Std. Brands 63% 63% 63% 
. —— a Torento Elevs 16 14% 15% ‘15 
FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC United Grain, A 17 1542 17) OW 
410 Wis ee Weston, G., A 444 34% 41 41 
i ing 8 442 34 4! 40% 
33rdand A Streets Pid. 42% 95 87 90 92 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA Stine ‘Min dene tet 
. 1 ~tnr 7 Buy and Sell 
S. R. STRISIK CO. Through 


WANT ADS 
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WASHINGTON Discontinuance 
of international barters of govern- 
ment-owned surplus grain for strate- 
gic materials was asked here June 30 
by H. Robert Diercks, vice president 
of Cargill, Inc. 

Mr. Diercks told a conference spon- 
sored by the International Economic 
Policy Assn. that barter has a de- 
pressing effect on free market prices 
for farm grain and does nothing to 
reduce surpluses, for “every bushel 
exported from government stocks is 
at least one bushel—and probably 
more than one—that will not be ex- 
ported from current production and 
that will be added to the grain stock- 
pile by default of crop loans to the 
government.” 

Speaks on Panel 

Mr. Diercks, who spoke on a panel 
with Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D., 
Minn.), Sen. Frank Carlson (R., 
Kansas) and Sen. Alexander Wylie 
(R., Wis.), said strategic materials 
should be bought outright if needed 
and not linked to farm surpluses. 

“In the same way,” Mr. Diercks 
said, “if increased support of grain 
exports is desirable, let additional 
funds be loaned to foreign countries 
or additional foreign currency be 
guaranteed under Public Law 480 or 
ICA (International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration). Purchases will then 
come from the free market and move 


through commercial channels, and 
government stockpiles will be re- 
duced by direct removal under the 


subsidy-in-kind programs and by re- 
duction of annual takeover from 
farmers.” 

Technique Criticized 

Mr. Diercks called the barter tech- 
nique “government - to - government 
trading in pure form,” and “a throw- 
back to national mercantilism of two 
and three hundred years ago.” He 
said it discourages ‘development 
of broadly-based, actively engaged, 
property-owning commercial classes 
and encourages “govern- 
ment ownership of plants, distribu- 
tion networks and raw materials” 
both abroad and in the U.S. 

“Wise programs for export must 
recognize that government merchan- 
dising or other disposal of grain is in 
competition with private efforts, is 


overseas” 


June 30, 1959 


the economy and 
should be at least minimized and at 
best eliminated,” Mr. Diercks said. 
“They must recognize that the dual 
aims of exporting large amounts of 
grain and stimulating the economies 
involved can best be accomplished 
within the established, self-regulat- 
ing channels of normal commerce.’ 


debilitating to 
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J. Kenneth Kirk 
Named to New FDA 


Regulations Post 


WASHINGTON The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
the establishment of a new position 
of assistant to the commissioner for 
regulations making. J. Kenneth Kirk, 
presently head of FDA’s Boston dis- 
trict, will be transferred to the new 
Washington post, the announcement 
said. 

George P. Larrick, FDA commis- 
sioner, said that the new position has 
become necessary because of the in- 
creasing volume and complexity of 
regulations required in the adminis- 
tration of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. Subjects covered 
include food standards and food addi- 
tives, and interpretive regulations 
under the general provisions of the 
law 

Mr. Kirk will 





advise the commis- 
sioner and the deputy commissioner 
and will act for them in discussions 
with industry and consumer repre- 
sentatives on proposed regulations. 
He will also coordinate the regulation 
making activities of FDA's scientific 
divisions, Mr. Larrick said. 

Mr. Kirk entered federal service as 
a food and drug inspector at FDA's 
New York district in 1930. After 
tours of duty at New York, Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh, he became chief in- 
spector of the Philadelphia district 
in 1937. In 1940 he joined the staff of 
the commissioner in Washington 
where he handled enforcement recom- 
mendations until his Boston appoint- 
ment in 1957 

In 1955 Mr. Kirk received the Na- 
tional Civil Service League merit ci- 
tation for outstanding public service 
In 1956 he received the superior serv- 
ice award from the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 








FIELD TRIP—Pictured in Kansas City with Francis V. Daly, center, a grain 


inspector since 


1920, are nine participants of the European Productivity 


Agency who were on a field trip after completing one year of graduate work 
in the U.S. They are, left to right, Luis F. A. F. Caldas, Portugal; Gunther 
Herman Schmitt, Germany; Thorald Keith Warley, U.K.; Luciane Wangigori, 
Italy; Mathias Thomas Gerardus Meulenberg, the Netherlands; Juseyin Kara- 
guile, Turkey; Yves Henry, France; Joris Ignatius Maria Vriend, the Nether- 
lands, and Giafranco Frezza, Italy. The group was escorted around grain 
offices, the Kansas City Board of Trade and grain inspection laboratories by 
Carl H. Allam, assistant administrator of the Kansas Wheat Commission. 
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U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour 


May, 1959, and Cumulative’ 


—Wholly U.S.—— 
Country or crea May Juty-May 
cwr. cw. 
Canada 7,889 79,639 
Mexico 40 9,356 
Guatemala . 4,101 208,045 
Br. Honduras 9,463 95,279 
El Salvador 29,992 336,156 
Honduras 15,595 147,380 
Nicaragua 20,308 194,568 
Costa Rica 25,026 347,926 
Panama Republic 27,970 299 483 
Canal Zone . 349 5,253 
Bermuda 1,275 
Bahamas 354 
Cuba ‘ 232 845 
Jamaica 08¢ ,506 
Haiti » 713 
Dom. Republic 256 831 
Leeward and Wind 
ward Islands 
Barbados 68! 
Trinidad and Tobago 162 
Neth. Antilles . 261 
Colombia 
Venezuela : 849 
British Guiana 653 
Surinam 
Ecuador 
Peru 
Bolivia 
Chile 
Paraguay 
Iceland 
Sweden 
Norway 
U. K 
Netherlands 
Belgium and 
Luxembourg 
West Germany 
France 
Austria 
Portugal 
Italy 36! 
Azores 
Spain 557 
Lebanon 449 
Syria 1,000 
Iran 868 
Israel 640 729 
Jordan 6,708 515 


*Cumulative July, 1958-May, 1959 


—Whoily U.S.—— 

Country or creo Moy Jury-May 
cwr. cwt. 

Kuwait 2,793 176,260 
Saudi Arabia 64,670 984,116 
Arabian Penin. Sts 54,630 132,/82 
Bahrein 2,500 i2u,8>! 
Afghanistan 3,889 
India 18,948 
Pakistan 73,516 
Thailand 32,605 
Vietnam 933,236 
Laos 4,408 
Cambodia 208,238 
British Malaya 20,432 
Indonesia 00 
Philippines 844 639 
Portuguese Asia 8.499 
Korea 375,508 
Hong Kong 105,150 
Singapore 31,349 
Japan 809 496 
Nansei & Nanpo 0 70,48) 
Ceylon 856,702 
iraq 1,200 
Trust Terr. of Pac. Is 11,826 
New Zealand 249 
Algeria 548 
Morocco 820 
Egypt 1,172,411 892 
Cameroons 510 
French W. Africa 170 
Ghana (Gold Coast 362 
Nigeria 498 
British W. Africa ) 434 
Madeira Island 843 
Angola 546 
W. Port. Africa 558 
Liberia 764 
Belgian Congo 69! 
Fr. Somaliland 909 
British E. Africa 2 458 
Ethiopia 200 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 336 
Seychelles 800 
Libya 600 
Mozambique 1S! 
Fr. Equat. Africa 1,450 
Canary Islands 660 660 
Others 10,750 98 890 
23,451,365 


Totals 2,902,325 


Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers Nationa! Federation, from official U.S. sources 








U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour for Foreign Relief 


May, 1959, and Cumulative’ 


Country or area May July-May 
cwt. cwt. 

Jamaica 27,712 
Haiti 22,161 
Mexico 2 20,800 
Cuba 500 
Leeward and Wind- 

ward Is 185 
Bolivia 1,0 163 
Colombia 194 
Ecuador 995 
Peru 606 
Chile 
Paraguay 
Venezela 
West Germany 
Italy 
Austria 
Yugoslavia 
Greece 
Poland 
France 
Trieste 
Portugal 
Malta 
Jordan 1,682 
Israel 12,196 


*Cumulative July, 1958-May, 1959 


Country or area May July-May 
cw cw. 

Ceylon 64.96 300 804 
Philippines 6,450 43,138 
6.027 424.104 

7,618 28,106 

61,743 377,604 

244,879 

0,000 196,142 

Singapore 700 6 848 
Pakistan 600 
Lebanon 975 
Malaya 900 622 
Iran 4.0 574 
Kuwait 210 
Cameroons 8! 
Morocco 117,067 
Libya 70,716 
Egypt 7.769 
Tunisie 674 
Liberia 853 
Algeria 828 
Fr. W. Africa 60 260 
Miscellaneous 280 


Tota 168 


Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation, from official U.S. sources 








Status of PL 480 Wheat, Flour 


Purchase Authorizations 


WASHINGTON 


Purchase authorizations totaling approximately 


$1,398 million ‘(including some ocean transportation costs) have been 
issued for wheat, wheat flour and bulgur from the beginning of the Title 
I program of Public Law 480 to June 25, 1959, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has announced. The total quantity purchased or to be pur- 
chased under these authorizations is approximately 21.7 million metric 


tons. Outstanding authorizations under 
June 25, 1959, follow 


buyers had not been completed as of 


Contracting 

Country authorized through 
Aug. 31, 1959 
Nov. 30, 1959 
Nov. 30, 1959 
Nov. 30, 1959 
Nov. 30, 1959 
Nov. 30, 1959 
Oct. 31, 1959 
Aug. 31, 1959 
Nov. 30, 1959 
Nov. 30, 1959 
Yugoslavia Oct. 31, 1959 


which purchases by 


foreign 


Approximate 
Quantity 
Metric tons 
700,000 
65,000 
60,000 

8.500 
920,000 
150,000 
181,700 
500 
100,000 
122,000 
750,000 


PA No 











L. N. Roberts Named 
Associate Director 


Of CSS Grain Division 


WASHINGTON—-Louis N. Roberts, 
Mitchell, Ind., has been appointed as- 
sociate director of the grain division 
in the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice 

A life-long farmer, Mr. Roberts 
served as a member of the Indiana 
State agricultural stabilization and 
conservation committee from July, 
1954, to April, 1958. During that pe- 
riod, he was chairman of the commit- 
tee for a year and three months. Since 
April, 1958, Mr. Roberts has been 
director, survival planning project, 
Indiana Department of Civil Defense 

Mr. Roberts was born in Mitchell, 
Ind., in 1911. For many years, he 
farmed near Mitchell with his father 
Since 1937, he has had a partnership 
with his brother in the 1,250-acre 
family farm raising livestock, grain 
and hybrid seed corn. Mr. Roberts 
has been county chairman of the 
Lawrence County Farm Bureau, coun- 
ty chairman of the Lawrence County 
Artificial Breeders Assn., and county 
director of the East Fork of White 
River Soil and Water Conservation 
District 

As associate director of the CSS 
grain division, Mr. Roberts succeeds 
Sidney V. Caughey who after holding 
this position for a year returned to 
central Illinois in January, 1959, to 
devote full time to the management 
and operation of his livestock and 
certified seed producing farm 

The operation of the CSS grain 
division includes price support pro- 
grams on grains and oilseeds, allot 
ment and quota programs on grains 
procurement and sales of grains, In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement and 
storage of government-owned grains 
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Mississippi Port 
Voters Approve Bond 


Issue for Elevator 


KANSAS CITY—Voters in Pasca- 
goula, Miss., have approved a $10 mil 
lion bond issue that will permit con 
struction of a $4 million grain eleva 
tor there that will be leased to Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Kansas City. Earlier 
(See The Miller, May 12, 1959, page 
17) the state had given its approval 
of Pascagoula’s plans for the new 
port development 

It is expected that contracts on 
construction of the 3-million-bushel 
elevator will be let within the next 
30 to 45 days, it was announced by 
R. Hugh Uhlmann, executive vice 
president of Standard Milling. Con- 
struction 1s exper ted to be completed 
in the spring of 196 

While Standard Milling has been 
in the grain exporting business for a 
number of years, this is the first port 
elevator for the firm, Mr. Uhlmann 
said 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


2 
NOASTixp Heerengracht 209 
Ee ara 

AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


=| 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co 


“Witburg” Amsterdam 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Fiour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
2 I ter St LONDON, E. C. 3 


London 


ss Grainistic,’ 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address 








Cable Address Dorrrach,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








H.J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address JOS 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FI hk IMI RTERS 


THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
Mark Lar 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 


AVAUMAS, L‘ yw” 











Cable Address; "Torri", London 


~ 7 
SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








Cable Address: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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ANA QUINTERO 


(Continued from page 1) 





the customers of tomorrow. They are 
bringing a taste and a liking for bread 
into families where bread is not nor- 


mally eaten 
How is this being done? School 
lunches include a 50 gr. roll made 


from U.S. enriched flour and a cup of 
milk made from American dry milk. 
On the receiving end are 92,000 chil- 
dren in Bogota and 48,000 in Medellin. 
One baker in Bogota is responsible 
for the daily quota, six days a week, 
of 92,000 rolls and two bakers share 
the business in Medellin. Not only do 
the children look better, Miss Vannoy 
says, but school attendance went up 
15% in Bogota and 10% in Medellin 

Miss Vannoy had to orientate her- 
self to a whole new way of life in 
Colombia—a working day which runs 
from 7:30 in the morning to 6:30 at 
night, with a 24% hour break for 
lunch. Famed for their hospitality, the 
Colombians invariably postpone din- 
ner till eleven at night, or even till 
one in the morning, the while nibbling 
snacks 

In Bandit Territory 

There have been adventures, too, for 
this sprightly Texan. On one occasion, 
Miss Vannoy flew into what is known 


as the “violence area” of Colombia 
Over the past 10 years more than 
300,000 people have been killed by 


bandits in rich agricultural territory 
They swoop down, steal payrolls and 
and kill all who get in their 
way. The starving people have been 
fed by the CARE organization and 
Miss Vannoy was called upon to assist 
in the work. Teams of six people, sent 
out to include a nutritionist 
and the nutritional group has helped 
train personnel for this important 
phase of the work of rehabilitation 

The work done by MNF and its 
associate bodies in Colombia is mere- 
ly at the pioneering stage. The market 
for flour is wide open in Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile and Brazil. The promo- 
tional material and pamphlets, writ- 
ten in Spanish, are suitable for use 
in the first three countries— for Brazil 
they would have to be rewritten in 
Portuguese-—and someday it is hoped 
that the work can be extended to 
these potentially big markets 

“Ana Quintero” could become a 
universal symbol throughout South 
America, not only for flour but for 


crops, 


assist, 








good nutritional practice. And MNF 
is playing a worthwhile role in ex- 
tending the demand for the staff of 
life 
ADM CHANGES 

ucts division, to be administrative 
vice president of ADM 

A new executive committee com- 
posed of Thomas I Daniels, chair- 
man of the board; John Daniels, Mr 


Olson, Mr. Andrews, M1 
ind Mr. Schroeder 


Brierley, 


was elected at the 


same time. All of the new members 

are directors of the company 
Rodger L. Nordbve, now associated 

with the Minneapolis law firm of 


Faegre and Benson was elected to 
the newly-created full time position of 
general counsel of ADM. Faegre and 
Benson will continue as ADM's re- 


tained legal counsel 


Retirement of Albert C. Hoehne 
from his positions as a vice president 
and director, effective Au was 
announced after the directors’ meet- 
ing 

As an example of how the new 
form of organization will improve 
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service to customers, Mr. Daniels 
cited the feed industry, ADM'’s larg- 
est customer. The new program, he 
said, will, in effect, create a “super 
market” for the feed industry as well 
as for the food industry, the chemi- 
cal industry, and all the other indus- 
tries to which the company supplies 
basic materials. 

Under the new organization, 
ADM’s flour, grain, country elevators, 
formula feed, dehydrated alfalfa, lin- 
seed and soybean meals and Mexican 
feed operations will comprise the ag- 
ricultural products group. 

In the chemical products group will 
be the linseed and soybean oils, vinyl 
plasticizers, resins, plastics, chemical 
products, and Glass Plastics Supply 
Corp., an ADM subsidiary. 

The specialty products group will 


include foundry products, industrial 
cereals, isolated soy proteins, soy 
flours, flax fiber, Crosby Cruisers, 


radiation equipment manufactured by 
Applied Radiation Corp., bulk stor- 
age and handling equipment for feed 
and chemical plants produced by the 
equipment department, and ADM 
Canada, Ltd., the company’s Canadi- 
an subsidiary. 

The international division will su- 
pervise the company’s export sales 
licensing of know-how and patents 
to foreign firms, fats and oils trading, 
Peruvian whaling operations, and 
chemical plants in Spain, Holland, 
Belgium and West Germany. 

Organization planning, employee 
relations, systems and_ procedures, 
transportation, and industrial pur- 
chasing are grouped under the ad- 
ministrative vice president. 

All research, development, engi- 
neering, and technical service are 
consolidated under James C. Konen, 
vice president and director of  re- 
search and development. Financial 
policy, capital requirements, account- 


ing, taxes, budgetary control, insur- 
ance, credit and internal audit all 
become functions of Willard J. Davis, 
treasurer. Corporate affairs, stock- 


holder relations, legal affairs and the 
ADM Foundation are now’ under 
Philip S. Duff, secretary, and Mr 
Nordbye, newly-named general coun- 
sel. 

A vice president 
marketing will be responsible for 
market research, economic evalua- 
tion, development of sales personnel, 
advertising and public relations 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


and director of 


BREAD 


Olin Mathieson 
Makes Changes in Bag 


Sales Organization 


NEW YORK—A series of changes 
in the bag sales organization of the 
packaging division of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. have been effected, 
it was announced by J. R. Peat, prod- 
uct manager, bag operations 

Carl Campbell, formerly the St. 
Louis area sales representative, has 
been appointed central district sales 
manager. Mr. Campbell will maintain 
offices in Chicago. J. T. McNamara 
will succeed Mr. Campbell in the St 
Louis area. 

J. J. Griggs, formerly the Atlanta 
sales representative, has been trans- 
ferred to the New Orleans sales area. 
The Atlanta territory will now be 
handled by Dale Underwood, who will 
reside in that city. 

Frank Yocum, Chicago area 
representative, has been transferred 
to the Minneapolis area. Mr. Yocum 
will be replaced in the Chicago area 
by V. R. Roskam 

Warren Smiley has joined the bag 
sales department and will make his 
headquarters, temporarily, in West 
Monroe, La. 


sales 





William Henderson 


& Tiernan 
announced 


PROMOTED — Wallace 
Inc., Belleville, N.J., 
the promotion of William Henderson 
to the position of advertising man- 
ager. He is responsible for the adver- 
tising and promotion of Wallace & 
Tiernan’s equipment divisions whose 
products include’ chlorination 
chemical feeding equipment, precision 


has 


and 


instruments, processes for the food 
industry and corrosion control sys- 
tems. 





FLAX EXPORTS SAME 


WINNIPEG—Ignoring a 1,000 bu 
edge, exports of Canadian flax for 
the 10 months ended May 31, are 


identical with the same period a veat 
ago, and in both comparative periods 
none cleared to the U.S. Eleven coun 
tries in the current year, ac 
cording to the statistics branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
imported Canadian flax. The largest 
amount—5,667,000 bu.-went to the 


crop 


U.K., while 2,087,000 bu. cleared to 
Japan; 1,258,000 to France; 1,054.- 
000 to the Netherlands; 708,000 t 
Germany; 594,000 to Belgium, and 
938,000 bu. to Norway. Other buye 
included Korea, Greece, Ireland and 


Portugal 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





v v v 
MISCELLANEOUS 
v 











PLANT 
LIQUIDATIONS 


Let Ross, Inc., handle sale of your — 
equipment and properties large or sm 
anywhere. Largest machinery dealer in 
the U. S. on feed, flour, corn and proc- 
essing equip +. ° ti will sell 
or purchase, immedicte sonal apprais- 
al, highest prices. Complete plants, many 
items needed now. Over 2, items in 
stock. If it's mill machinery 


Call — Write 
ROSS, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. 
Oklahoma City, Oklo. 





JA 8-2132 











HELP WANTED 








re ea v 
rHE G-F GRAIN CO. AT GRAND FORKS 





SITUATIONS WANTED 

OS teem EN v 

23 YEARS’ MILLING EXPERIENCE WITH 
Vill t 








M 





Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 











ABA PLANNERS—Planners of annual convention of the 
from 


Assn. to be held next October are, 


Bakers 
Hellmut W. 


American 
left to right, seated: 


Stolle, Stolle’s Bakery and Delicatessen, Chicago, chairman, Retail Branch 
and president Associated Retail Bakers of Chicago; Harold Fiedler, Chicago, 
ABA secretary; William M. Clemens, Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
ABA chairman; E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bakeries, Lakeland, Fla., ABA 
president; Sidney Silber, Silber’s Bakery, Baltimore, chairman Multiple-Unit 


Retail Branch; standing, Tom Scheuermann, field secretary, 


Associated Re- 


tail Bakers of America; N. P. Strenglis, Rainbow Pie Co., St. Paul, chairman, 
Wholesale Pie Branch; A. L. Locksey, General Baking Co., New York, chair- 


man, Wholesale Cake Branch: 


Lloyd 


D. Feuchtenberger, Jr., Betsy Ross 


Bakeries, Inc., Bluefield, W. Va., chairman Wholesale Bread Branch; Ernest 
B. Hueter, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Los Angeles, chairman Young Bakery 
Executives, and Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, McKees Rocks, Pa., pres- 


ident of ARBA. 
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HERE IS ONE publication that brings vou 
all the up-to-the-minute news of the flour 
milling industry each week The Northwestern 
Miller. Important, significant events to some por 
tion of the industry take place every day. Natural- 


lv the milling executive, operative miller, c¢ real 


chemist or baker cannot be there to get the news 
But The Miller can and does get the news for them. 


Bach week The Miller records the happenings 
in the mulling industrv-—in the U.S... in Canada 
and overseas. Market reports, production reports 
and what the men in the trade are saving can be 
found in every issue. John Cipperly, a veteran cor- 
respondent, reports and analyzes the Washington 
news of interest. And whenever millers and their al- 
lied traders gather representatives of The Miller 
are there to write first-hand reports of the proceed 
ings. Phere are also many other features in The 
Miller. There are articles about mull operations, 
research, new products and services, to mention but 
a few of these features. 


But its coverage of the news is only one reason 
why The Miller is the publication of the milling 
industry. For more than 85 vears The Northwest- 
ern Miller has been distinguished for its program 


THE WORTHWIESTERN 





of services to advertisers. Developed and main 
tained to offer advertisers valuable tools in the op 
eration of their businesses, this service program has 
been Improved to increase its value to advertisers 
and to the industries with which they are associ- 
ated. This program provides advertisers with bul 
letins., exclusive lists. reference and research and 


spe cial SCTVICECS 


Truly its coverage of the news and its service 
program to advertisers make The Miller the jour 
nal of the milling industry 


To make sure you read the milling indus 
try news while it is still up-to-the-minute, 
chy not orde) YOUr OWN COPY ot Thi 
Miller in case you are not already receti 

ing it? Then you will be certain of not 
missing one of the 2 ide a pa hed ISSUCS 
during the year. Subscription rates are 
sj a Wcar, Thi Milli r is ai ailabk lo pel 

SONS VN and SCOTT ing the milling and grain 
industrie N only, 


For Advertising Information > 2501 Woyzate Blvd. 
For Subscriptions, Contact ] eT Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co 23 Fant Milling Co La Grange Mills 21 Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 29 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc 13 Farquhar Bros Lake of the Woods Mig Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co Ferguson Fumigants, Inc Co., Ltd 29 Rodney Milling Co 24 
Amber Milling Divisior i Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co 15 Leitte, E. H., Co Runciman Milling Co 25 
Amendt Milling Co Fisher Flouring Mills Co 16 Lexington Mill & Elevator Russell, D. T., & Ba rd, Ltd 
American Cyanamid Co Flexo Products, Inc : Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc 22 Russell-Miller Milling Co 
American Flours, In i Flour Mills of America Loken & Co 
American Molasses Fluidizer Co., The Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 
Nulomoline Div.) Flynn, John M., Co Lykes Bros. Steamship Co .— Flour Po 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc Fode, Troels Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 22 cott ungo e Flying over the mountain. an air . 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc Forster Mfg. Co Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 25 : " : , an airline 
Arrowcide Div., Stainless Fort Garry Milling o., Ltd McCabe Grain Co — é R., _ Co hostess passed out chewing gum to 
Products Corp Foster & Felter ° McConnell & Reid. Ltd imon-Carter bd the passengers. “It keeps vi _@ 
Association of Mill & Elevator Franco, Francis M 32 Madsen. Otto . Simonds-Shields-Theis pass _ ps } ur ears 
Mutual Insurance Companies Fuller Co ‘ Madsen. Rud _ Grain Co 19 from popping at high altitudes,"’ she 
Atkinson Milling Co 26 Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd : Sere eae tos explained 
General American Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 33 ; 7 “ae ‘ ie 
Suites @ Qa Transportation Corp hares & tleleanes. Inc ry ag | eee Feel - When the plane landed, one of the 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 12 General Mills, Inc Cover 4 N. V. ''Meelunie,"’ Amsterdam 33 Springfield Milling Corp 24 passengers rushed up to the hostess 
Bay State Milling Co Gillespie Bros., Ltd Menno! Milling Co Standard Brands, Inc and demanded, “Okay, now how do I 
Beard Foundry & Machine Glasslined Bulk Storage Merck & Co., Inc Standard Milling Co 25 wig st 
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| TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 
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WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 





& - . . . . 
7 process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
“ine bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
eos 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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, International Milling Company, Buffalo, New York Capacity: 15,200 cwt. Mill elevator storage: 4,660,000 bu. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
GETS MILL-TO-MILL UNIFORMITY WITH 


Quality and uniformity are bywords in International Milling Company’s 
22 flour mills in the United States and Canada. International has learned it 
can depend upon Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment processes and service to 
assist in maintaining optimum uniformity and quality in its flour produced 


from mill to mill. W&T Heavy Duty Feeders for the 


No matter what kind of flour is being produced, there is a Wallace & Tiernan se ae corre oF Movetten 
process to protect uniformity. 
The Dyox® Process assures consistent bakery performance. Fresh, sharp Dyox generating units. Chlorine di- 
chlorine dioxide gas is accurately applied to flours to give uniform maturing. oxide gas is generated and applied 
e Chlorine gas is metered precisely through W&T control units for the ' waitiaaaaaialir pe cn 
same pH, time after time. 


® Novadelox® insures uniform color and best color dress. 


International Milling Company is only one of the many milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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English legend says that White Bread was discov- 


ered through a nobleman’s whim. Bread always 
had been dark gray. Proud of his white linen, the 
lord asked his miller to bake bread to match the 
tablecloth. The miller came through with a new 
product —and the white loaf astonished his master’s 
guests! 

The story may or may not be fact. But it points 


out a basic truth. Bread has won and held its place in 





civilization through constant change for the better. 

General Mills believes that as long as millers and 
bakers continue to anticipate their customers’ 
wants, bread will continue to be humanity’s fore- 
most food. To that end, research is a fundamental 
activity at General Mills. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 








